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We have glanced over most of the newspapers of the day, 
and have read some well written accounts of the battles here, 
but so far have met with none that elucidate the facts, as they 
actually occurred. With a view to this, and as a humble con- 
tribution to current history, in order to put fairly on record the 
great events that have just transpired here, we propose to give 
an extenso, but as briefly as possible, such an account of the 
same as to an eye-witness here—“ part of which I was, and all 
of which I saw”—-seems true and logical. 

It will be remembered, that on or about the 20th day of 
November, Hood crossed the Tennessee, and with his whole 
army pushed straight for Pulaski. Our cavalry, which was 
then too feeble for more than observation, fell back covering 
our infantry, and both retired without much fighting to the 
vicinity of Columbia. Here, posted behind Duck River, some 
show of fighting was made, but only a show. Our forces were 
pressed so closely, that we had only time to destroy the Rail- 
road bridge, and, hastily setting fire to the pontoon bridge, 
abandoned it to the enemy. Thence to Franklin, but eighteen 
miles from Nashville, it was a scrub race, to see which arm 
should first cross Harpeth River. If Hood crossed first, Scho- 
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field was cut off, and Nashville, with its vast stores,—a most 
tempting prize to the starved and ragged rebels,—was likely to 
fall. But if Schofield crossed first, his trains were safe, and a 
stand at Franklin would enable Thomas at Nashville to collect 
well the forces already hastening to his relief. It will be recol- 
lected that Thomas was in chief command, but remaining in 
Nashville, because the natural brain of our movement here, 
while Schofield was in command of the forces in the field 
actually before Hood. Fortunately for the country, the race to 
Franklin was won by Schofield, and once across the Harpeth 
he gathered up all his forces and planted them like a rock in 
the path of the advancing enemy. His infantry was outnum- 
bered, and his cavalry in effect nowhere; but he had neverthe- 
less to fight Hood now, both to give Thomas needed time, and to 
enable his own trains to get safely off. Hood, confident of suc- 
cess, lost no time in attacking, and though terribly bruised, as 
his own official report well discloses, was nevertheless yielded 
possession of the battle-field, and our own forces, under cover of 
the night, withdrew in good order to the defences of Nashville.* 
But the time thus gained by us was every thing, more precious 
to Thomas “than gold, yea than much fine gold.” Our 
wagon trains, though sorely beset. by Forrest, in the main had 
been got off safely to Nashville, and meanwhile the last of A. 
J. Smith’s command had arrived from Missouri, and at the last 
moment Steedman, just in the nick of time “ to save his bacon,” 
got in from Chattanooga. In truth, he did not save it entirely, 
as a few of his last cars, loaded with troops, were attacked and 
captured by Forrest, almost within sight of Nashville. Hood, 
apparently nothing abashed by his punishment at Franklin, 
followed close on our heels, as we withdrew to Nashville, and 
the next day completed his investment of the city, from the 
river round to the river again. Any tolerable map will now 
show the situation here very clearly. At Nashville, the Cum- 
berland makes a sharp bend North, and within the bend, on 
the south side of the river, lies the city. Hood at once stretched 
his forces across the bend, along the crests of a series of hills, 
some four or five miles or so from the city, his flanks covered 
by cavalry, and thus boldly confronted our own works, on a 
somewhat similar but better series of hills, nearer of course to 
Nashville. He thus sat down seriously before our works, cut- 
ting our communications with Johnsonville, Decatur, and Chat- 


* Hood, in his official report, acknowledging “the loss of many gallant officers 
and men,” amongst them enumerates Major-General Cleburne, and Brigadier-Gene- 
rals Williams, Adams, Gist, Strophel, and Granberg killed, and Major-General 
Brown, and Brigadier-Generals Carter, Monigel, Quarles, Cockerill, and Scott, 
wounded, and Brigadier-General Gordon a prisoner. Thirteen General officers 
lost in a preliminary fight, would be a suspicious “ victory” to any but a Confede- 
rate General. 
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tanooga, and immediately began to feel our lines, as if meanin 
to attack. Next he planted batteries on the Cumberland, an 
thus closed that artery for supplies to all but armored gunboats. 
Our only line of communication thus left open was the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad, already overwhelmed with Gov- 
ernment rolling stock, withdrawn from Nashville and below, 
and a slender precarious line, at best, nearly two hundred miles 
in length, liable to be cut by guerrillas at any moment, and 
which Forrest was only waiting for the Oualialend to fall, to 
cross and smash at hisleisure. We were thus pretty thoroughly 
cooped up and penned in for a time, and timid people at a dis- 
_ tance, who knew nothing about our strength or the state of our 
supplies here, or at Chattanooga, sakaieatls enough grew ner- 
vous. There was, however, no real cause for alarm at any 
time, especially after Hood let his first forty-eight hours here 
slip by without assaulting. Had he attacked at once on arriving 
here, and massed heavily on our right, the weakest point in our 
line at that time, thotigh since made one of the strongest, he 
might have given us some trouble—though he could scarcely 
have succeeded in his enterprise. In fact, our last re-enforce- 
ments, Smith and Steedman, gave Thomas such a happy pre- 
ponderance of infantry and artillery, that from the hour they 
were both safely in, nobody here who knew much of affairs ever 
seriously doubted our ability to hold Nashville at all hazards, 
and against all contingencies. With Smith, or about that time, 
came also eight navy gunboats, including the iron-clad Monitor 
Neosho—a mere chunk of iron, absolutely invulnerable to all 
ordinary shot, and whose monster guns could readily —_ any 
river batteries the enemy could bring against her. In ample 
time, too, citizens were impressed and sent to the fortifications, 
with pick and shovel. The military forces of the Quarter- 
master’s Department, some five thousand strong, were also 
early under arms, and at work on the intrenchments. Two 
goodly lines of works, exterior and interior, were thus hastily 
constructed, encircling the town at a distance varying from a 
mile to two miles, frowning with forts and redoubts, and bris- 
tling with rifle-pits, and crowning our whole outlying hills from 
the Cumberland around to the Cumberland again. We were 
thus ready to receive Hood, our forces all thoroughly on hand, 
and prepared at all points to meet his attack. So long ago as 
December 5th or 6th, Thomas waited, but Hood did not 
come. He tempted him with reconnoissances, but he would 
not follow. He peppered him with round shot, but he would 
not respond. He complimented him with shell, but he would 
not answer. Hood evidently had the strange idea, that Thomas 
would either evacuate, without fighting, or would be starved 
into a surrender, by the destruction of his communications, and, 
therefore, that all he had to do was to make good his invert-. 
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ment, and strike, as he was able, at the Louisville Railroad @ 
la Sherman at Jonesboro, when aiming for Atlanta. He most 
singularly mistook his man. He forgot he was dealing with 
the Rock of Chickamauga. A novice in war might have known 
Thomas better. His forces all in hand, and his works well 
completed, with fair supplies of all kinds on hand, and abun- 
dance of most, Thomas’s once anxious brow had long since 
cleared thoroughly up; his usually quiet eyes began now to 
gleam with the “fierce light” of battle; and it was soon appa- 
rent to all, who happened much at Head-Quarters, that “ Old 
Pap George,” as his soldiers persist in calling him, prudent 
General as he is, would very speedily be “spoiling for a fight!” 


Our subsequent battle here would have been delivered now, ° 


instead of later, for General Thomas was fully ready, was con- 
fident of his troops, and knew his troops to-be confident of him ; 
but one thing more was yet needed, to make his anticipated 
victory doubly sure, and that was cavalry. “A horse! A 
horse! A kingdom for a horse!” might well have been the 
burden of his ery now, as of Richard the Third’s, four centuries 
ago, as reported by Shakspeare. He had plenty of men, and 
tolerably good men, too, but little more than half enough horses, 
and the equine quadrupeds were not to be had anywhere, in 
the regular way, within the required time. In this juncture, 
the Secretary of War came to his rescue, and telegraphed Wil- 
son, his Chief of Cavalry, to impress and seize all serviceable 
horses anywhere within the military division of the Mississippi, 
whether in Tennessee or Kentucky, and so:'to remount his men 
quickly, at all hazards, in any way. The order was rigorously 
carried out ; a week’s time or so sufficed to secure the required 
mounts, and finally, December 11th or 12th, Thomas at last felt 
himself fully prepared “to move upon” Hood’s “ works.” 

Jack Frost, however, now set in, and soon all the hills about 
Nashville were aglare with ice. Neither man nor beast could 
now keep his feet, and so Thomas for some days yet was still 
further compelled to “nurse his wrath to keep it warm.” 
But now at last the hour had struck, and the time had come. 
On Wednesday, December 14th, there came a thaw, with evidence 
at sundown of a general break-up, and Thomas at once issued his 
orders for attack on Thursday at early dawn. His plan of bat- 
tle was simple, yet well matured, and will well bear considera- 
tion. The future historian, judging it by its rich results, will 
pronounce it superb. As we have said, the right of his line 
rested on the Cumberland, covered by gunboats, and extended 
thence in order as follows: Sixteenth Army Corps, Brevet Major- 
General A. J. Smith commanding; Fourth Army Corps, Briga- 
dier-General Wood commanding; Twenty-Third Army Corps, 
Major-General Schofield commanding; and a Provisional or- 
ganization of white and colored troops, Major-General Steed- 
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man commanding, thus round to the Cumberland again, his 
left also covered by gunboats. His plan was to demonstrate 
boldly on the left, where the enemy was strongest, while he in 
reality massed every thing compactly on the right, where the 
enemy were actually weakest, and thus with the gunboats cov- 
ering to overwhelm Hood’s left, mash in his line, and roll it 
back on the centre, and, having thus got well upon his flank 
and rear, to crush his centre, too, if possible, as the result of the 
first day’s work. This having been done, the job assigned for 
the second day was to smash Hood’s right, and. then either to 
envelope him with our wings, or at all events to bruise and 
hammer him so roundly, that he would be glad to pull up stakes 
and push straight for the Tennessee. In pursuance of this plan, 
then, A. J. Smith was ordered to advance at daylight, Decem- 
ber 15th, his right covered by Wilson’s Cavalry, the gunboats 
also co-operating, if necessary. Wood was ordered to leave 
only a heavy curtain of skirmishers in front of his works, to 
mass every has else compactly on Smith’s left, and thus to hold 
himself in readiness to support Smith’s attack, at a moment’s 
notice. Schofield received similar orders, but to mass instead 
on Wood’s left, and to hold himself rather in reserve. Steedman, 
in addition to holding the extreme left, was also placed in charge 
of the inner line of works, with a force composed of the garri- 
son proper of Nashville, Brigadier-General Miller commanding ; 
a Provisional Division of white and colored troops, Brigadier- 
General Cruft commanding; and the guast Military Organiza- 
tion of the Quartermaster’s Department, Brevet Brigadier-Gen- 
eral J. L. Donaldson, Chief Quartermaster, Department of the 
Cumberland, commanding. In accordance with his orders, be- 
fore dawn Steedman on the left deployed a heavy line of skir- 
mishers, consisting principally of excellent colored troops, and 
soon after daylight he pushed his line up to and across the Mur- 
freesboro Pike. The enemy’s pickets resisted stoutly, but 
presently fell back, and Steedman pursued, until he came plump 
up against a battery, planted beyond a deep rocky cut of the 
Chattanooga Railroad, too long for his line to flank and impos- 
sible for it to cross. Not knowing this at first, his men eagerl 

charged the battery, and would probably have carried it hand- 
somely, had not the deep cut eioseeaid. prevented them from 
reaching it. As it was, they fell back with considerable loss ; 
but their attack had been so eager and vehement, that Hood 
was doubtless misled to believe, that the whole army was there 
in force. A fatal mistake for him, as he subsequently learned 
to his grievous cost ; for, almost immediately, Thomas opened 
in full blast on our right; A. J. Smith supported by Wood and 
covered by the Cavalry, swept forward like an avalanche on 
Hood’s feeble left; and, almost before the enemy knew we were 
advancing, we were upon him, and over him, were crushing his 
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line, storming his batteries, and flanking his positions, and in a 
trice, so to speak, his whole left wing was hopelessly doubled 
up and gone forever. This let the Cavalry loose, and now Wil- 
son swept round and past our right like a thunderbolt. One 
Division, under Brigadier-General Johnson, he dispatched down 
the Cumberland to look after Chalmers, and a battery reported 
there, which was afterwards taken ; with the other two, Crox- 
ton’s and Hatch’s, he covered Smith’s right, and hung like an 
avenging cloud on the flank and rear of the Rebels, as they fell 
sullenly back on their centre. 

Hood now saw his mistake of the early morning, and, from 
the heights about Nashville, could be distinctly seen in the dis- 
tance his long lines of infantry and artillery, hurrying frantic- 
ally over from his right to support his imperilled centre. His 
position was yet a very strong one, stretching along the wooded 
sides and crests of a series of high hills, covered with skilful 
breastworks, fringed with rifle pits and abattis, and _ bristling 
with cannon, that swept all the sides and gorges, and Hood now 
evidently bent all his energies to hold it to the last. A. J. 
Smith, though brave as a lion, was too good a General to butt 
his brains out against such a position, and so he halted to recon- 
noitre and report. As the result of his observations, Wood 
was brought well up on Smith’s left, and Schofield, who had 
hitherto been chafing in reserve, was moved out, and swung 
round on Smith’s ri it, while Wilson was pushed out still far- 
ther round to the right, so as to outflank and gain the rear of 
Hood’s new position, if he found it practicable. Hood’s line 
was now thoroughly felt, by both artillery and infantry, from 
point to point, and eng there were some successes here and 
there, yet the enemy held his ground so stubbornly, that little 
was effected until just at nightfall, when Wood charged a bat- 
tery that had been shelling fis line most of the afternoon, and 
carried it with a rush in the handsomest style. This sub- 
stantially closed the operations of the first day, and our army 
bivouacked on the field thus so manfully won. Sixteen pieces of 
artillery, and over 2,000 prisoners were the fruit of the day’s 
work, and Thomas rode home to his head-quarters at dark, to 
telegraph to Washington the results of his beginning. 

As he left the position he had occupied chiefly Taveghs the 
day, he remarked to an officer, “ So far, I think we have suc- 
ceeded pretty well. Unless Hood decamps to-night, to-morrow 
Steedman will double up his right, Wood will hold his centre, 
and Smith and Schofield again strike his left while the Cavalry 
work away at his rear.” His words had almost the prescience 
of prophecy ; for nearly this exact movement took place next 
day. Under cover of the night, Hood drew back his right cen- 
tre and right, so as to straighten the new line he had been 
forced to assume, and in the morning was found in position 
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along the Overton Hills, some two miles or so to the rear of his 
original line. 

t will be seen that Hood had thus shortened his line, by 
drawing in and concentrating his forces, and had planted him- 
self squarely across the Granny White and Franklin Pikes to 
cover his trains, that were already, no doubt, fast hurrying to 
the rear. All his strong lines of works nearer the city, upon 
which it was afterwards found he had bestowed a vast Jelat 
labor and care, were thus wholly abandoned, because obviously 
untenable after the thorough smashing and turning of his left 
as on Thursday, and it was soon evident to all that his present 
stand’ was now only in desperation. Indeed everybody now 
felt, that Hood was in fact already well whipped, and that, if 
let alone, he would of his own accord, soon depart whence he 
came. But Thomas, sturdy old soul, had not the least idea of 
letting him alone. He had given ‘‘ Old Pap” too much trouble, 
to stop yet awhile. And so, with the break of day, our skir- 
mishers were up to, and over, and through his old works, 
Thence our lines swept easily and steadily forward, on the cen- 
tre and left, until a thick curtain of Rebel skirmishers, and the 
opening of their artillery warned us to halt and consider. 
Hood’s new position, on examination, as already indicated, 
proved to be one of great strength, and, as was afterwards 
found, had been selected and carefully fortified by him days be- 
fore, in wary anticipation, doubtless, of all possible contingen- 
cies. His line on Thandes had been originally over six miles 
long, until his left was doubled up, or rather battered in, when 
it was reduced to about four. But here on Friday he occupied 
a line scarcely three miles in length, running along the wooded 
crests of closely connecting hills, and which even a better Gen- 
eral than Hood might well have regarded with complacent sat- 
isfaction. The two keys to his position were directly on and 
covering the Grann hite ai Franklin Pikes, leading to 
Franklin, Columbia, Pulaski, and so down the country to the 
Tennessee. Both of these, it will be freely admitted, were 
admirabl adapted for defence, as well by nature, as by the 
work of Hood’s industrious axes and shovels, and here now the 
enemy grimly stood prepared to deliver a final battle, that was 
undoubtedly to decide for this war at least the fate of Tennessee 
and perhaps, also of Kentucky. If successful here, Hood could 
retire at his leisure, his trains intact, sweeping the country as 
he marched ; or for that matter, if he chose, could return to the 
front of Nashville, and try another bout with “the chuckle- 
headed Thomas,” as the Rebel General Cheatham is reported to 
have dubbed him, because of his obstinate fighting at Chicka- 
mauga. If unsuccessful, his trains were menaced, his army 
endangered, Tennessee in effect lost, the morale of his troops 
gone, and a rapid flight down the country, and across the Ten- 
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nessee at Florence, with Thomas hacking and thundering at his 
heels, his only alternative. A more prudent Commander would 
have thought twice and hesitated long, before accepting such 
perilous chances. But Hood never was a prudent Commander, 
and Thomas now was only too glad to grapple with such an 
audacious blunderer. According, as indicated the night before, 
Thomas now at once pushed forward his lett, and as Steedman 
advanced he found the Murfreesboro and Nolensville Pikes, as 
had been expected, comparatively free of the enemy. <A few 
cavalrymen disputed his advance hom and there, but their re- 
sistance was feeble, and practically amounted to nothing. As 
he came up to the Overton Hills, however, and stretched across 
to connect with Wood, the enemy opened on him with an ad- 
vanced battery, and in pursuance of his previous instructions 
Steedman halted now and awaited orders. Wood meanwhile 
had come up early on the Franklin Pike, and was now engaged 
in briskly shelling the enemy’s lines on Overton Knob, though 
only meaning to hold him in position there. Both he and 
Steedman, as yet, were acting only as foils, and they were both 
directed now to await the further development of movements off 
on the right. There, massed on or about the Granny White 
Pike, and extending well to the right of it, were A. J. Smith 
and Schofield, with the Sixteenth an Twenty-Third Corps, with 
Croxton and Hatch of Wilson’s Cavalry eagerly co-operating, 
feeling briskly but most intently all points of the enemy’s posi- 
tion there, but unable as yet with all their assiduity to find the 
vulnerable point now desired. 

The day thus wore on apace. Noon came, with but little 
valuable result, as yet. Smith and Schofield were both chafing, 
and eager to assault, and both felt confident of their ability to 
carry the opposing lines ; but Thomas, as yet, refused them his 
consent. He was not yet fully ready; he had sent the cavalry 
well around to the right, to gain Hood’s flank, and menace his’ 
rear, and he was still waiting to hear the result, before he 
launched at Hood’s head these twin thunderbolts of war.* 

Now, however, well on to four o’clock, p. m., news from the 
cavalry suddenly came, in a prolonged fire of rifles and carbines, 
that swept round the Rebel flank, and crept up along Hood’s 
rear, wl then the hour had struck, and the time had come. 
*‘ Now tell Generals Schofield and Smith to advance,” was 
Thomas’s quiet order. Away sped his aides, spurring like the 
wind ; but before the order could reach either Smith or Scho- 


* The query, “ Where was Forrest all this time?’ will, doubtless, occur to the 
reader. The answer is, that Hood had previously scattered his cavalry, a part 
being sent off ‘‘on the rampage,” down the Cumberland after our transports, and 
the balance on a wild goose chase, around Murfreesboro, where they got thoroughly 
drubbed, about the time Hood was being pummelled on Thursday. Thomas, it is 
reported, knew of Forrest’s being thus away, before ordering his attack. 
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field, they had both already caught the meaning of the fierce 
fire along the Rebel flank and rear, and, without waiting to 
hear from their imperturbable old chief, they both at once or- 
dered a general assault; and, simultaneously, with levelled 
bayonets and ringing cheers, their lines swept superbly forward, 
up to, and over, and around the Rebel works, while Wood and 
Steedman on their left, catching up the inspiration, pressed gal- 
lantly forward, and almost in a twinkling, our general move- 
ment carried all before it. For a moment, there was hot work. 
The whole rebel line, from end to end, was ablaze with mus- 
ketry and aroar with cannon. The hills shook, the earth trem- 
bled, and the whole field was like “ the sulphurous and gaping 
mouth of hell.” But in thirty minutes or so, the conflict was 
mainly over, and what were left of the Rebels were in full retreat 
—almost pell-mell—down the Granny White and Franklin 
Pikes, and so away for Dixie. Some few stood their ground 
bravely, and fought most desperately to the last. But many 
abandoned their muskets, where they rested between the logs 
of the breastworks, and others threw muskets, knapsacks, 
blankets, every thing aside, that would impede their locomo- 
tion, as they fled wildly and panic-stricken, apparently, away 
from the battle-field. Said a captured Rebel Brigadier-General 
to the writer afterwards, in speaking of this charge and rout, 

“Why, sir, it was the most wonderful thing I ever witnessed. 
I saw your men coming, and held my fire—a full brigade, too 
—until they were in close range, could almost see the ‘ whites 
of their eyes,’ and then poured my volley right into their faces. 
I supposed, of course, that, when the smoke lifted, your line 
would be broken, and your men gone. But, it is surprising, sir, 
it never even staggered them. bys they did not even come 
forward on the run. But, right along, as cool as fate, your 
line swung up the hill, and your men walked right up to, and 
over my works, and around my brigade, before we knew the 
were upon us. It was astonis: ug, sir, such fighting. If 
must say it, it was perfectly splendid.” Our reply was, “ Yes, it 
was pretty good. Our men have learned to fight now. The 
first year of the war you gave us Big Bethel and Bull Run, and 
they were instructive lessons. But now we are paying you 
back, with Chattanooga and Atlanta, Nashville and Revemmak:® 

m What,” said he, very eagerly, “has Sherman got Savan- 
nah ? 

“No, not yet! But he is well on the way there, and he will 
have it very soon. And then, for Charleston and Richmond t 
After that, you will ‘cave in’ all round, and then Maximilian 
might as well ‘get up and git,’ and Canada will have to be- 
have herself.” 

“ Ah,” said he, apparently very sorrowfully, “I fear we shall 
never come together again.” 
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* Oh yes, we shall, General,” Ireplied. ‘“ Never you fear for 
that. ‘Blood is thicker than water; and when we do come 
together again, if they care to fight us, we’ll whip the world in 
arms ! 

The General laughed, took a proffered drink of whiskey and 
a cigar, and so we parted—/e for the Provost-Marshal’s, and / 
for my “ confiscated” Nashville quarters. 

Pardon this digression. As we have indicated, General Hood’s 
whole army, once so exultant, was, now and here, thus thor- 
oughly routed. Over five thousand prisoners, including one 
whole Division, one major-general, three brigadier-generals, and 
over two hundred commissioned officers, here threw down their 
arms, in addition to the killed and wounded; and the after- 
noon’s work produced, besides, some forty pieces of artillery, 
many flags, and an almost innumerable quantity of small arms. 
The total results of both battles, as near as can be ascertained 
here, at this writing, foot up about as follows:.nearly eight 
thousand prisoners, including five general officers, fifty-six pieces 
of cannon, one head-quarters’ wagon train, many flags, and small 
arms, almost by the field full. If this was not a good pounding, 
a pretty thorough thrashing, not to say smashing, of one of Jett. 
Davis’s armies, we would like King Jeff. to tell us what it was. 
History will declare, that no other victory of this war has been 
more thorough and complete, not even excepting Bull Run. 
Hood’s campaign, and not Sherman’s, thus proved to be “ Mos- 
cow over again!” Night alone closed the conflict, and our 
troops again bivouacked on the battle-field, wearied with the 
pursuit, and surfeited with prisoners. Had Thomas now had a 
fresh Division of reliable cavalry, to hurl remorselessly on 
Hood’s shattered and fleeing columns, he would have “ gobbled 
up” the most of his trains, and the balance of his artillery, and 
not five thousand Rebs would have recrossed the Tennessee, in 
all probability. As it was, he resumed pursuit early in the 
morning, and at this writing is still driving and harrying Hood, 
as he hurries into Dixie, It is not germain to this paper to 
trace his progress further, as our only object in writing at all, is 
merely to elucidate events that occurred just here. 

In conclusion, however, we may add a word of general 
eulogy—not much, however, nor should we particularize ; for 
where all did so well, and behaved so heroically, it would be 
invidious to select for praise, or to omit from honor, any command 
or anybody. Besides, none need either here. Their great and 
splendid achievements are now the nation’s wild pride and ex- 
ultant joy, and so they will remain forever. Heroes all, from 
Thomas to his lowest soldier, the nation will extend to each and 
to all its profoundest thanks, and embalm the names of their 
fallen comrades in its memory forever. Conquerors with Sher- 
man at Atlanta, they are now again fit conquerors at Nashville, 
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while yet his victorious legions are marching through Georgia, 
or thundering, perchance, at the gates of Savannah. In view 
of these great triple triumphs, for Freedom and the Union, 
made by the same common army, in one campaign, let the na- 
tion reverently resolve once more to “thank God, and take 
courage” for the future. 

“Tn the name of our God, we have set up our banners, and 
through Him we shall yet do valiantly !” 


NASHVILLE, TENN., December 20th, 1864. 


SEEKING THE BUBBLE. 


* * * * “Then a soldier, 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the bard; 
Jealous in honor, sudden and quick in quarrel; 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth.” * * * # 
As You Like Ir.—Act II., Scene VII. 


BEDLAM IN BLUE: A NIGHTMARE. 


“Ts this the adjutant’s office?” I asked of a slouchy sentinel 
a up in a pants-in-your-boots style, who, like young Lochinvar, 
ad obviously come out of the West. No salute to my new 
shoulder-straps. “‘ Yep,” gaped private L. curtly, without rising 
from the wagon bucket whereon he was seated nursing his mus- 


ket and his right boot like twins. 


“Gwin, g’ right in,” he continued, seeing that I hesitated, 
and was about to go through the, to him, incomprehensible 
pantomime of knockihg against the tent pole. 

Lifting the curtain, this tableau discovered itself. Two hos- 
pital tents thrown into one. Both full of men in uniform. The 
front tent a confused group of statues of officers folding papers 
and waiting for something ; seventeen of these. A short, square- 
built, lean, bat not thin, muscular, but not stout, officer stand- 
ing in the back-ground, almost against the pole that divides the 
two tents, reading a paper and biting his under lip slowly. 
Forehead drawn to a focus. Clear gray eyes, a little reddened 
as by over-strained nerves, intent upon the paper. Dark-brown 
hair, with a short half-curly warp, needs brushing a very, very 
little. Ditto the neatly fitting coat. The eighteenth statue is 
resting his hands alternately on the table that divides him from 
the last named figure, and talking monotonously while the gray 
eyes read. From the back tent a dozen clerks produce a scratch- 
ing notice, occasionally broken by a low whisper, by the pla- 
ning noise of the lively eraser furtively correcting a mistake, or 
by the p’too of the tobacco spitter. 

Entering the tent, I too take a paper from my breast pocket 
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and become a statue. The flap drops heavily and shuts out the 
day. An awful feeling creeps over me, my brain begins to re- 
volve slowly, the tent and all in it fade out in a whirling mist, 
my knees sink beneath me, and seat me on a hard bench. 
Whether it is the shock of meeting tangible matter thus abruptly, 
I know not, but the figure and all the statues come upon me 
again like so many locomotive lights rushing through the night 
mist; a shiver runs up my spine, my forehead cools suddenly, 
and the glamor is past. How ridiculous! Why, here I am 
alive and sound, seated on a hard bench in the adjutant-general’s 
office at our department head-quarters, with my detail in my 
hand, waiting my turn after eighteen others. And the figure ? 
Thought everybody knew him! Why that is Colonel Crom- 
well, Lieutenant-Colonel Oliver Cromwell, our assistant adju- 
tant-general as the laws call him, our adjutant-general as we 
call him, our adjutant as the “ Lochinvars” call him. Ha, ha! 

Who laughed? oh, horror! I did! The clerks stop scratch- 
ing, the gray eyes look me through, the statues focus upon me 
such a stare as was never before stared except in Havana by 
beady eyes set in lemon color. Did you ever laugh out ha, ha! 
in a high domed church just as the great organ suddenly 
stopped staccato? Then you felt as I did. 

Nonsense! There are no goblins to-day. This is real; of 
course it is. Why there’s old Major Chittick talking now ; the 
eighteenth statue, standing up before the colonel, talking in a 
measured monotone, with a corn husk in his voice. 

“ You see, Colonel,” he drones, “ our ridgment when they en- 
listed, our boys’s told ’ts gon to be acav’ly ridgment, and they 
¢’ min, good many of ’em to my certin knowledge, ’th that un- 
’stannin, tho’ t’wan’t put down in writin. Well, fust the Guv- 
’nor he said he’d see ’twe get our hoss?s, ’n we waitéd fust one 
week ’n then ’nother ’n month in ’n out till ’t come time ’t the 
ridgment was full, and still we didn’t seem to git our hossis 
somehow, though the Guv’nor alwez said they’s comzm, ’n then, 
le’ss see, pears to me ’twas about the fust or second week of 
Sep-tember ; yes, twas the fust ; no,’twant neither ; ’ts second; what 
am I thinkin about? ’ts eleventh o’ Sep-tember for certin, there 
was a young officer come down, I ’xpect you know him don’t 
you, Colonel? he’s a poot’ nice look’n officer, black hair, ’n 
smooth face; I forget his name, Aikin, Aikin—no, Paine! no, 
that wan’t it; well, it’s all one, he belonged to the artillery, 
rig’lar ’till’ry, mebbe you can call his name, Matthews, Abbott, 
Webster, Hib— no I forget it; well as I was a sayin 

“‘ Excuse me, major,” says the gray eyed, with a look and tone 
keen and polished as Dr. Peacack’s favorite steel instruments, 
“but has this young officer applied for leave?” 

“Well, no,” says the major, not at all jostled from his self-com- 
posed monotone, I think he’s on ’cruitin service now, you’d know 
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his name in a minute if I could remember it, Polhemus, Pol— 
Andrews, no I can’t get it, ’ts on the tip of my tongue now, 
how provokin, ’tis ’stonishin’ how a little thing like that will 
work through a man’s head. Colonel, suppose you call over a 
few of the names of the reg’lar ar-tillery officers, you know ’em 
poot’ much all of ’em I guess.” 

Is there any thing but bone in that skull? Cartilage, perhaps, 
or bone in a veal state! Surely that flash from the gray eyes 
would have fired any thing in the shape of nerve tissue and set 
it ang like jelly in the supper room during the galop 
below. 

** Major,” says the Colonel with a Damascus edge on every 
word, ‘‘ my time is not my own, or I should be only too happy to 
hear your little story and to look over the army register with 
you, or the New York Directory if you like, for that important 
name. Let me speak, please. You:want to go home on re- 
cruiting service ?” 

“ Well, you see, our ridgment when it enlisted”— 

“Your application is.disapproved. There are seven officers 
away from your regiment now on recruiting service, including 
both the Colonel and Lieutenant-Colonel. Captain Rolles, write 
disapproved and respectfully returned on that. We'll send it 
back through the regular channels.” 

“ Hiow ?” 

“Through the regular channels, corps, division and brigade 
commanders. Good morning, Major.” ‘ What is your business, 
sir,” turning to a shabby statue in a black suit with gilt buttons 
turned green, cast-brass captain’s shoulder straps, and a miner’s 
black hat surrounded by a general officer’s gold cord. 

“Well, but Colonel,” persists Major Chittick, irrepressibly, 
“half a minute, please, if you’d just let me explain, you see, 
our ridgment”— 

“ Can’t be granted, sir.” 

“ Our ridgment——” 

“ Good morning, Major.” 

The drone, after making a half dozen more attempts to speak, 
like the little revolving teens on a hand-organ, gives up the 
attempt to finish his autobiography then and there and disap- 
pears, slouchingly. 

“ Well,” says Silent Cromwell, snapping his fingers. “ Your 
business, please? My time is not my own, remember.” 

The Chaplain—it is seedy Chaplain Bender, getting up some 
shirk or other, I'll warrant you—evidently thinks it is Ais, by 
the precious minutes he consumes in fumbling in his pockets. 
A good chance to get a fair look at the Colonel while there is no 
untransparent Chittick in the way and the Chaplain is fumbling 
for the greasy papers he will presently fish up. 

Scrupulously neat, but requires a little brushing; would be 
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almost finikin if he had the time. Uniform strictly according 
to regulations. Features large but very regular. inves large, 
deep set, but not in caves; lit up so sometimes that they seem 
prominent. Roman nose indicating firmness; an accurate Ro- 
man, neither too large nor too broken; rare to be seen. Set 
mouth, large but not too large. Chin rather less than full, but 
decided. Head squareish, but inclined to length, and givin 

you the impression of a well-crystallized mind, polarizing towar 

decision. Cheeks a little wasted, and that parchment complex- 
ion so familiar in the visages of American public men; discol- 
ored by the smoke of the brain-fire burning away too rapidly, 
flaring in the wind, fanned night and day. About five feet 
seven in height, but standing straight as an arrow, looks half a 
head taller. As he stands now his left hand resting on the table 
before, leaning forward a little, intent, with pen just raised, he 
reminds you strikingly of his namesake the Protector. The 
name? No, it is more than the name that makes that resem- 
blance so startling. But there is a fineness, almost delicacy, 
about this man, in strong contrast with the sturdiness of the 

reat Oliver. 

Old Tickley Bender, as they irreverently call him in our re- 
iment, has by this time extricated the inevitable greasy paper 
rom the recesses of somewhere, and, holding it out, doubtfully, 

toward the Colonel, clears his throat for the exordium. 

“ Hem,—could I—ah—(a pause, draws back)—I see you’re 
busy. I—ah—won’t—” 

“Not at all, sir,” says the Colonel. “I have just time to 
hear you, if you will say what you want as briefly as possible, 
and hand me your application, without wasting time in apolo- 

ies.” 

The Chaplain (standing on one leg). Well—ah—I ask your 
pardon (waves his hand). I see you’re busy. I—ah— 

The Colonel re Your business, if you please. 

The Chaplain (standing on the other). I can wait— 

The Colonel (crisply). T cannot ! 

The Chaplain. Well, you—ah—see our Colonel, that. is Colo- 
nel Heavysterne, thought if I—I presume you are acquainted 
with our Colonel—but I see you’re busy—perhaps— 

The Colonel. Go on, sir. 

The Chaplain (very softly). But, perhaps, some of these other 
gentlemen—if so, I will not intrude—I can wait. 

The Colonel (sotto voce). Damnation ! 

The Chaplain, Haiow ? 

The Colonel (wearily, decidedly). You can either go on or 
stop; not hoth. If you go on I will attend to you, if you stop 
[ll attend to some one else ; but I must insist on your coming 
to the point, without any more rigmarole, 

The Chaplain (meekly). I beg pardon, sir. I’m sure I really 
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are. J remember saying to our Adjutant, the other “ Ad- 
jutant,” says I, “you have very hard work. It must require 
pe-cu-liar gifts,’—those were my very words, Colonel, I assure 
you, as our Adjutant could tell you, and, doubtless, would be 
pleased to do were he here, as, unfortunately, he is not, being 
confined to his tent by a severe attack of chronic 

The Colonel (left fist, knuckles down on the table sharply ; 
left arm rigid as iron, as in the pictures of the Protector). One 
word, sir, what is your business ? 

Chaplain. I was just about to state, sir; but I see you are 
busy (making as if to withdraw), I can call again 

Colonel (quickly). No, you can’t! Once for all, your busi- 
ness. 

Chaplain. I see you are— 

Colonel. Yes, yes. Your business ! 

Chaplain reluctantly hands greasy paper to Colonel Crom- 
well, who runs his keen eyes over it, stroking his tawny cavalry- 
moustache the while. 

“‘Can’t be done,” he says, presently. 

“ Hiiow ?” 

“ Disapproved by brigade commander. Not forwarded 
through corps and division commanders. Necessarily disap- 
proved. Besides, a chaplain’s not a proper person to arrest 
deserters.” 

“We are not in any corps, I understand.” 

“You are in the 26th Corps.” 

“T was not aware of the fact. Could I make a few remarks ? 
I see you’re busy, but perhaps a few words.” 

“T shall be happy to hear from you in writing. Respectfully 
returned, disapproved, Mr. Rolles—Captain Rolles will send it 
back through the proper channels, sir.” 

“Do I understand you? I think you said——” 

“ Corps, division, and brigade commanders.” 

“My wife is very ill, not expected to live, at last accounts,” 
sighs tne chaplain. “It’s a very hard case, Colonel. But I see 
you are busy. I will not interrupt you further. When we 

eft home, you see, gentlemen, we expected the war would be 
over in three months at the very outside, and I started off, as 
we all did, leaving the affairs of my flock in a very unsettled— 
Well, I see yon’re busy, I will call again. Goodm——” 

. But Colonel Cromwell does not hear him. He has turned to 
a short, thick-set man, with fishy eyes and oily countenance, in 
a slop-shop uniform, turned greenish, who is sputtering away 2 
terrible mixture of bad German and worse English, with a 
general effect quite as soothing to the attuned ear as the 
rumble of a Broadway stage. His accents grow more Teu- 
tonic and his gesticulations more fierce and erratic as he pro- 


intendel no offence. I know how very busy you beng 7 
ay, 
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ceeds. The Colonel is vainly and very softly endeavorin 
to persuade him that the Prussian Army tagulations, though 
admirable in themselves, are usually expected to yield to those 
published at Washington, where there is any conflict between 
the two. Dutchy palpably thinks the service done for, if that’s 
the case. Presently it turns out that he wants the United 
States to pay for his uniform. Some General Blenker has 
promised him that it shall be so. On the smiling announce- 
ment, by Colonel Cromwell, that officers are expected to buy 
their own uniforms, five other statues, all of a size and pattern 
with the first Teuton, jump forward, and dash headlong into 
the conversation. Conversation? Babel. Every man talks at 
once, gesticulating with his whole body, a terribly guttural 
mixture. Who is talking German, and who broken English ? 
Presently there is a lull on the German ocean of gabble, and 
the Colonel tells the first officer to put his application in writing. 
Some minutes more of din arise before this novel idea soaks in ; 
but it does so finally, and acts as a gentle anodyne, for the 
Teutons give the spasm-salute of their kind, bow simultaneously 
with great respect, and withdraw, jabbering peacefully, every 
man for himself, in his native tongue. 

Seven statues gone. No, only six, for here is Chaplain Ben- 
der again ! 

“ Ad-ju-tant,” he drawls, sleepily, smilingly, “ coul 1 I speak 
a word with you? I think I could explain—” 

Colonel Cromwell gazes at him curiously, but speaks no 
word ; such a glance as the Gorgons might have cast in their 
sternest moments. Unexpectedly up rises a brawny, long- 
armed officer, the same who has been twice addressed as Captain 
Rolles, and, without removing his cigar, jets out in a deep bass, 
a monosyllable—“ Leave.” 

His long forefinger punctuates the remark, “ Played out. 
Leave !” 

Mr. Bender reddens to brickness, and takes the hint. The 
big youth laughs a quiet laugh, his eyes undergo a temporary 
eclipse, and he subsides into tranquillity at his side-table. 


“Captain, you shouldn’t have done that,” — Colonel 


Cromwell, sternly, ending by resting his hand, affectionately, 
on the big youth’s head, who looks up at him, with his great 
blue eyes, the look of a worshipper. 

“Do you intend to keep me waiting all the morning?” says, 
in a loud tone of voice, the eighth statue, who has already 
made several attempts on the Colonel’s attention. 

“No, sir,” replies Colonel Cromwell, simply. 

“ Because if you do, sir,” continues the loud man, irascibly, 
“TI want you to know, sir, that I come direct from the people, 
aud that you are the servants of the people, not their ‘masters, 
and that even by you, men dressed in a little brief authority, 
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sir, we expect, sir, to be treated with civility, sir; yes, sir, I re- 
peat it, with civility.” 

“ And so,” remarks the Colonel, placidly, “ you always treat 
others with the same civility you expect, a e : 

“ There is some mistake, sir,” roars the loud man ; “ you evi- 
dently don’t know whol am, sir. There is my card, sir ;” pro- 
ducing a dirty bit of pasteboard, whereon was printed in com- 
mon newspaper type, “‘ Hon. Isaac Slushmyer, M. C., XXXVI. 
Dist., N. y Shurk’s 4 Corners, Wyoga Co., N. Y.” 

“Weren’t you in the service once?” and the gray eyes look 
him through, opaque though he seems. 

“Yes, sir. I was, sir. While this war was prosecuted for a 
constitutional object, sir, I had the honor of commanding a 
brigade, under the beloved and chosen leader of our armies of 
citizen soldiers ; but I cannot lend my sword, or my name to an 
infamous crusade for the subjugation of a noble race, and the 
extinction of the old constitutional landmarks.” 

“ Tigar !” cries Captain Rolles unexpectedly, simulating that 
postscript to “ three cheers.” 

“ Rolles! be silent,” says Colonel Cromwell ; this time very 
sternly, but the big youth looking very sad, he smiles in spite 
of himself in a favorable moment. ‘ 

The loud man glares venom at the big youth, who pufis back 
sweet innocence in return. 

“I remember,” says the Colonel, in a curious, deliberate, 
tone. “I saw your name in a General Order, I think.” As if 
suddenly recollecting, “ ah, yes! I remember perfectly.” 

In more than one General Order had he seen it; the quon- 
dam Brigadier-General having been thrice dismissed for swin- 
dling, drunkenness, cowardice, or some such trifles, and twice 
reinstated, on the ground that he was “ earnest,” or had “ raised 
a brigade,” or what not. 

The de-starred does not seem to relish this last pointed allu- 
sion, and proceeds more moderately, “Then you are aware, sir, 
of the relentless persecution by which I was hunted down in 
consequence of my views and of the triumphant manner in 
which the free people of old Wyoga have vindicated my course 
in opposition to the imbecility, the extravagance, the crimes, of 
” imbecile and corrupt administration, trampling under 

oot—— 

“T beg pardon, sir, but have you any business with me?” 

“ Ah, of course an office-holder must not listen to the truth - 
about his master. I apologize. I understand your pitiful con- 
dition, sir.” 

Captain Rolles gets up suddenly, in a state of fist, but appa- 
rently thinks better of it, for he puts on his cap and stalks out 
to cool, merely glaring at the Congressman, in passing. 

Cromwell's left arm is down on the table again, rigid. “ Sir,” 

Vou. IL—9 ; 
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he says, with a corner on every word, “ if you have any business 
with me, mention it. If you say a single word that does not 
pertain to your business, I will put you out of the office. If 
ou choose to insult me, you may do so with impunity ; my hide 
is too thick to be hurt by your slime. But if you say a word 
disrespectful to my superiors or the Government, I shall put 
you in the guard-house and have you tied up by the thumbs till 
you learn that éven a member of Congress can be made to be- 
ave like a decent human being.” 

The Congressman livid. The Colonel doesn’t move a muscle 
or turn a hair. The ball in his cheek works a little, perhaps: 
that is all. Great powers! Can the man be used to such 
scenes and yet alive and not insane? 

Presently the Congressman, cooling down to the normal tem- 
perature of the shyster, and cocking his. hat defiantly on one 
side, after the manner of the disciples of Faro, “I want to know 
where the Ammerrrikin Gahrds ’s camped ?” 

“ What regiment?” asks the Colonel, as politely as any 
dancing-master, in tones of silver, strangely contrasting with 
the clear steel accent a moment ago. 

“The Ammerrrikin Gahrds,” but no combination of letters 
whereof I am master can do justice to the Fulton Market pro- 
nunciation and inflection. 

“What is the number of that regiment ?” 

“Sixth Regiment, Cahsmapahlitan Brigade.” 

“State number ?” 

“We don’t recognize any State numbers. I raised the regi- 
ment myself in the Sixth Ward, and the Governor has nothing 
to do with it?” . 

“ Know the Colonel’s name ?” 

“Terence O'Flaherty.” 

“Ah, yes. Second Brigade, Third Division, Twenty-sixth 
Corps. Orderly !” ringing a sharp spring bell, ‘“‘ Orderly, show 
this gentleman”—no emphasis on that word—‘the way to the 
Twenty-sixth Corps.” 

The Congressman bows and retires up, following the Orderly. 
Presently a heavy fall against the tent ropes, a stolid “ beg par- 
don,” and an unmistakable volley of Five Points, excites the 
Colonel’s bell and a sharp inquiry as to the cause of this un- 
seemly row. Enter Captain Rolles to explain, his big lips 
twitching curiously, shading his eyes from the gray ones by 
looking at me or any one rather than at his Chief. Says the 
Congressman ran in to him and got spilled in the mud ; not his, 
the big youth’s, fault; apologized for it; can’t be helped. 
Colonel Cromwell evidentl suspects something wrong, but 
takes pattern from the Irishman’s parrot and remains silent, 
although evidently keeping up a devil of a thinking. 

One of the clerks comes in with what seems to me a couple 


P. 
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of reams of paper, which he says are “ orders to be signed ;” all 
on half sheets, too. ; 

“Can I see General Bulger ?” sa¥s the next statue. 

“He’s engaged,” replies the Colonel, beginning to sign rap- 
idly, but talking at the same time. ‘“ What is your business?” 

** My name is Chickweed, Colonel Chickweed, of Chickweed’s 
Light Horse, 68th Pennsylvania Cavalry.” ° 

“ What is your business, Colonel ?” 

“ Private.’ 

“‘ Ah, very well. Then suppose you see the General’s private 
Secretary. Orderly! show this officer to Mr. Swelman.’ 

“No, sir!” barks the Colonel of Light Horse angrily. “I 
will not see any of your understrappers. I will see the General 
or nobody, sir, by G—!” 

“Or nobody? ‘Then see me. I’m nobody!” 

“Dash your impudence, sir, what the dash and dashnation 
do you mean ¢” he roars, filling the dashes after the style usual 
among the armies in Flanders and elsewhere. 

“You'll find swearing room outside,” says Colonel Cromwell 
quietly, signing away like a good fellow. 

“T shall stay, sir, until 1 see General Bulger. You can’t 
shove me to the wall, sir, with any of your West Point inso- 
lence!” . 

“No, your Five Point mannerssave you! Hadn’t you better 
let me make you up a bed in the back office? Or perhaps 

ou’d better send for your mess kit and a change of linen. 
ake yourself at home! (a pause, during which the signing 
continues and the Chickweed glares redly). Seriously, sir. You 
can’t see General Bulger, because he is very much engaged and 
refuses to be seen except by the Corps Commanders. But I 
shall be very happy to attend to your business, if you will only 
tell me what it is.” 

A pause, during which several clerks enter and whisper 
several questions which Colonel Cromwell answers off-hand, 
never ceasing the work of signing, “ O. Cromwell,” “O. Crom- 
well,” as fast ascan be. The Chickweed smooths his feathers a 
little, and consents to ask, gulping his wrath, 

“What has been done with my resignation ?” 

“‘ Hasn’t come.” 

Then ensues another spat, Chickweed hotly insisting that his 
resignation came in weeks ago and has been lost; Cromwell 
mil ; monotonously, asserting that it never came. Enter an 
orderly with a huge pile of yellow envelopes. Huge? It melts 
away rapidly enough under Colonel Cromwell’s eyes. See him 
read the letters and assort them into half a dozen smaller piles, 
as fast as big Captain Rolles, with his fingers and thumbs, can 
open them. Yes, and during the process, see how he skilfully 
picks out three or four of the statues and sends them off re- 
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joicing; the sutler who wants a pass to bring in a couple of 
dozen pipes of whiskey for an officer’s mess, as he says; Chap- 
lain Bledsoe who wants to go on the next flag of truce or some 
one of the many errands of comfort that his brother Chaplain 
Bender is pleased to shirk; the two privates, cripples at that, 
whom a stupid Provost-Marshal somewhere has sent fifteen 
hundred miles out of their way, because their regiments were 
in this army months ago, and he cannot bother himself to keep 
the run of changes; many such statues he singles out, calls up 
by a look of the gray eyes, brings to the point at once, and 
satisfies with a word. No hesitation, no doubt, not a hitch ; 
and all the time he goes on reading and sorting the letters as 
exactly and regularly as a steam engine. 

“Look at that,” he says quietly, tossing one of the letters to 
Colonel Chickweed; “that’s the paper you insisted came in 
weeks ago and was lost here.” 

“ Well, I declare—” 

“What's the date? Twelfth. Yesterday. Now, Colonel, 
let me ask you, as a favor, to remember this. You’ve been 
often in my office, have always made trouble in the same way, 
and it has always turned out the same way. If you will return 
to your camp, your resignation will be accepted, and the order 
sent to you this evening, or early to-morrow morning, through 
the proper channels.” 

“ How ?” 

Then the same story over again. Nobody cares to remember 
what the proper channels are. Every one thinks himself an 
exception to the regulations. A gorgeous orderly, obviously 
of Teutonic extraction, interrupts the present explanation, by 
entering grandly, saluting majestically, and elias in a 
wonderful dialect: “ De Dibjeneret sendiss gomblmends, and 
vish to see de Atchidant-Dchjeneral.” Another majestic salute, 
right about face, and exit. 

More statues come in with more papers, and confront him 
importunately as he moves rapidly off, disregarding them and 
the old statues too, who put up mad appeals for just a second. 
But he can’t spare a second. General Dideer has sent for him. 

And I am left alone with a tent full of clerks and personal 
applicants. Heavens! If they should know I am detailed to 
assist Colonel Cromwell, and forthwith set upon me! Can they 
read my detail through the yellow envelope? Have they heard 
it? Do they guess it? I perspire. What shall Ido? Take 
a place as might editor on a New York daily paper? Appren- 
tice myself in a rolling-mill,—a whirring, clanking, pounding, 
thundering, red-hot rolling-mill? File saws? Listen to a con- 
cert of hand-organs? Enlist in a German regiment? Run for 
Congress ? Walk slowly down Broadway? Go to sea in a 
Vanderbilt. steamer? Any thing rather than this horrible 
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office! Where there is openif® letters and signing papers, 
correcting clerks’ mistakes, answering questions, being brow- 
beaten, being insulted, being sent for by generals, and harassed 
by a thousand demons, who jump on your chest and twist 
crochet needles into your finest nerves—never, never, never 
coming to the point; from morning till night, “a chivying and 
a chivying” endlessly. Horror! T am found out! They rush 
at me! Help, help! Wildly I dart out into the cold air; un- 
heeding my detail; unheeding the sentinel; unheeding Major 
Chittick talking amicably to the sentinel about “ our ridgment ;” 
unheeding any thing save escape from my pursuers. J'lyin 
before them like the wind, I stumble over a pile of papers an 
fall down, down, down, down, down a precipice of special 
orders into a lake of ink below, bristling with steel pens and 
peopled,—merciful Heaven !—peopled with finny personal ap- 

licants—eels, eels. They are round my neck. I’m choking! 

elp! Help! Gog, gog, gl 

hat’s the matter ? 

“Time to take your beef-tea, dear.” And there is my own 
sweet little wife standing by the bedside with a cup of that 
essence of life ready for my lips, daintily adding the teaspoon- 
ful of sherry the doctor likes to prescribe. I stretch forth my 
right arm to take it. I forgot—I haven’t any. How funny not 
to have any right arm. 


“His fever is broken,” says the dear old doctor, creaking up 
softly from behind the bed. 

So it was all the fever, after all. All a nightmare. Thank 
Heaven! 


A WORD FOR THE QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 
Il. 


Wirn this hasty résumé of operations in the East, let us now 
turn to operations in the West. As Richmond was the objec- 
tive point in the East, so Vicksburg and Chattanooga were the 
objective points in the West. The one was vital, as controlling 
the commerce of the Mississippi; the other highly important, 
as the centre and heart, so to speak, of a great system of rail- 
roads. The natural bases of course were St. Louis and Louis- 
ville, or rather Cincinnati, as Louisville, in the beginning, was 
in go-called neutral but practically hostile territory. Operations 
began first at St. Louis, and there for a time all interest centred. 
The young and buxom Northwest felt that the Mississippi of 
right belonged to her; that it had been so intended by the 
Creator from the beginning, as her natural outlet to the ocean ; 
and that, moreover, it had been fairly bought and paid for out 
of the National Treasury, to come with her as he special 
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dowry when she gave her hand to the Union. She, therefore, 
felt in honor bound to reopen this pathway to the Gulf, and at 
the first call of the President for troops, her hardy sons sprang 
eagerly to arms. They rapidly assembled at St. Louis and 
Cairo, armed and equipped with but little more than their 
fowling-pieces, and their home-spun, but with a fierce deter- 
mination burning in their hearts to clear the Mississippi of all 
obstructions, at whatever hazard and whatever cost. General 
Frémont was early assigned to the command, in the hope that 
his name would serve as a talisman to gather about him many 
that would otherwise be reluctant to quit their homes, and the 
event no doubt answered the expectation. For a time he was 
entirely successful, and the comprehensive policy and plans he 
inaugurated, most of which have since been adopted and carried 
out by his successors, though “ modified” at the time for reasons 
of State, will insure him full justice in the future, however 
much he may suffer now at the hands of his contemporaries. 
Of his subsequent removal, and of the causes that led thereto, 
it is not pertinent to this paper to speak. How far the failure 
of his Quartermaster’s Department contributed to his troubles 
is fairly a matter of consideration, though we do not pro- 
pose here to discuss the right or wrong of General McKin- 
stry’s trial and dismissal. McKinstry’s successor at St. Louis 
was an old and experienced officer of the Quartermaster’s 
Department, and a man of signal abilities in a variety of ways. 
With characteristic pluck and energy he went rapidly to work, 
and dismal as was the out-look at first, he soon succeeded in 
concentrating in the hands of the Government the whole avail- 
able resources of the West. Its clothing, camp, and garrison 
equipage came mainly from the East; but subsistence and 
forage lay all around on the fruitful prairies, and all the Gov- 
ernment had to do was to reach forth its hands and grasp them. 
So, also, the bulk of its animals, and means of transportation 
generally, were close at hand. With these resources, the Quar- 
termaster’s Department faithfully followed up and supplied the 
troops in the minor movements in Missouri, during the fall of 
1861, and subsequently in the spring of 62, when Halleck de- 
cided to send er against Ports Henry and Donelson, it 
_— the whole commercial marine of the Ohio and upper 

ississippi at his disposal. The Tennessee and the Cumber- 
land very speedily. were covered with steamers and barges, con- 
veying troops, animals, and supplies of all descriptiqns, and 
wherever Grant and his lieutenants found it necessary to move, 
the Quartermaster’s Department promptly appeared, close upon 
their heels. Nashville was soon occupied by Buell, and then 
came the movement down the Cumberland and up the Tennes- 
see to Pittsburg Landing. Meanwhile our forces were slowly 
but surely descending the Mississippi, and with the spring of 
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63, began the siege of Vicksburg. The enemy had here un- 
doubtedly a strong hand, and with characteristic recklessness 
staked his all on the turning of the cards; but the audacious 
strategy of Grant, in making the detour by Grand Gulf, and so 
to the rear of Vicksburg—unequalled save by Napoleon’s pas- 
sage of the Splugen—disconcerted all his arrangements, and in 
the end gave into our hands his boasted and the now world- 
renowned Gibraltar of the West. To the vast operations of the 
Quartermaster’s Department here, we have space merely to 
allude. It will be remembered, that the rebels had concen- 
trated at Vicksburg the resources of the Southwest, and besides 
had drawn from Bragg all that could be spared without leaving 
him wholly at the mercy of Rosecrans. A lieutenant-general 
commanded the stronghold, so important was it considered, 
and a movable column under Joe Johnston, a very prudent and 
able general as time has since disclosed, was left free to operate 
in the rear according to circumstances. To complete the situa- 
tion, Jeff Davis himself made a pilgrimage from Richmond to 
address and encourage the garrison, and when the drama at 
last began fairly to develop, the eyes of all Rebeldom and its 
sympathizers everywhere were fixed intently upon its scenes. 
‘o oppose these, and to conduct vigorously the required siege, 
Grant weakened all other points, as far as they would bear it, 
and concentrated every thing at Vicksburg as the one strong 
point, vital for us to win if we lost all others, because sure to 
involve the rest when itself should fall. His total force at 
Vicksburg and about. there must .certainly have averaged 
throughout nearly, if not quite, one hundred thousand men, 
with their usual complement of animals, wagons, equipments, 
etc., besides the additional impedimenta of intrenching-tools 
and siege-trains. The immense work thus entailed upon the 
Quartermaster’s Department—to embark and disembark an 
army almost at will, to keep its own supplies well up, and see 
that the supplies furnished by other departments came promptly: 
forward, and to bring all of every kind, clothing, subsistence, 
forage, ammunition, etc., a thousand miles down a long and dan- 
gerous river, proverbially beset with snags and sawyers, cur- 
rents and quicksands, the reader may possibly imagine, but we 
surely shall not attempt to describe. The sagacious forethought, 
and the capacious plan, as well as patient attention to detail, 
and iron nerve that the job required, were well found in the 
Chief Quartermaster at St. Louis, and for months the Missis- 
sippl from Cairo to Vicksburg, literally swarmed with crafts 
of all descriptions. Of course Vicksburg fell, for Grant was 
before it, inexorable as fate, backed by a Quartermaster that 
knew “no such word as fail,” and with its fall our flag floated 
undisputed on the Mississippi from its sources to the Gulf. 
Meanwhile, Rosecrans had fought at Murfreesboro, and now 
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after long, and, to some, unaccountable delay, was moving on 
Tullahoma and Stevenson. From Stevenson he set out to flank 
Chattanooga, but was brought to bay at Chickamauga by 
Bragg’s superior numbers, and was forced back on Chattanooga 
with the loss of prestige, though not of honor, thanks to that 
sturdy soldier, George H. Thomas. It was not the first time 
we had reached the Hawk’s-Nest, though it was the jirst that 
we had occupied it. Buell a year before had threatened it 
from Huntsville and Stevenson, and a portion of his column 
had even appeared before it across the Tennessee. But Bragg’s 
bold march north, not surpassed in daring by any thing in this 
war, compelled him to retrace his steps to the Ohio, and the 
ground thus lost was now again but barely recovered. Flushed 
with his success at Chickamauga, the enemy followed close 
upon our heels as we withdrew to Chattanooga, and when it 
was found that we had decided to hold the town, accepting the 
risks, Bragg deliberately hemmed it in on all sides, save the 
river to the rear of it, and evidently calculated with confidence 
on its surrender in the end. The situation was certainly criti- 
eal, one full of hazard to the army, and not without cause for 
dismay to the country. A better man than either Rosecrans 
or Grant might well have quailed before its gloom. The troops, 
broken in spirit, barefoot, ragged, and soon on half’ rations, 
cowered in their meagre intrenchments, while an exultant and 
insolent foe, nearly if not twice their numbers, taunted them 
daily with their weakness from the surrounding eminences, 
from which our slightest movements were at all times to be 
seen. The river to Bridgeport was sealed against supplies that 
way by rebel batteries and sharpshooters, bristling on its bluffs 
or lining its banks. The surrounding country, never very pro- 
lific, had already been stripped bare by the retreat of one army 
and the advance of another. The fall weather was fast setting 
in with unwonted severity, and yet the only line of supplies for 
full fifty thousand men, and say thirty thousand animals, was 
by that terrible wagon-road over Waldron Ridge or by Raccoon 
Mountain—and so sixty-five miles away to Stevenson, of itself 
certain destruction to the transportation of the army and liable 
at any hour to be interrupted by a foray of rebel cavalry. 
Nay, even at Stevenson itself, whence the railroad ran to Nash- 
ville, and so to the Ohio, there was a wretched deficiency of 
supplies of all kinds, the average run of cars daily, even so late 
as November 1st, being less than half the number actually re- 
quired to supply the army. The country has not yet forgotten, 
nor will it ever forget, the sad accounts we then had, of how at 
Chattanooga, brave men lived on a cracker a day, gleaning the 
refuse of the camps for something additional, and how horses 
and mules, in the wretchedness of their hunger, gnawed trees, 
rails, boards, wagons, harness, any thing they could find, until 
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they fell dead in their tracks by thousands from pure starva- 
tion. When the entire situation is thus taken in, with winter 
soon approaching; when the only line for supplies still open 
would cease to be practicable for any thing but pack-trains ; a 
ragged and hungry, not to say starving army on hand, with no 
prospect of improvement in the future, but rather of even worse 
—we may well believe, as was reported at the time, that even 
brave spirits then at Chattanooga contemplated capitulation as 
among the ultimate possibilities, and evacuation and disastrous 
retreat to Nashville as among the immediate necessities of the 
hour. Whatever failures or shortcomings the Government may 
have been guilty of elsewhere in this war (and it must needs 
have been guilty of some, because a human government), let the 
nation not fail to remember that in this great crisis of affairs, 
so big with the destinies of us all, it acted with the utmost and 
most commendable promptness and energy. Nay, the people 
at Washington, from the President down, could not have done 
more than they did to strengthen and support and encourage, 
in every proper way, the then struggling army of the Cumber- 
jand. They seized the gallant Hooker, and hurried him West, 
with two corps from the Army of the Potomac, to open and 
protect new lines of supplies. They dispatched the 5 sli 
master-General direct to Chattanooga, with plenary powers: to 
reform and reorganize, and do generally about as he pleased, 
provided he supplied the army. They summoned the hero of 
Jicksburg, though scarcely yet recovered from a fit of sickness 
so as to sit his saddle, and authorized him to assume charge of 
everybody and every thing West of the Alleghanies down to the 
Gulf, with the one sole charge to hold stoutly on to Chatta- 
nooga to the last, as with the unyielding grip of death, no mat- 
ter what the hazard or what the cost. fhen the Secretary of 
War himself left Washington and repaired to Louisville, and 
told Grant in person to go ahead as he pleased, and he would 
sustain him, provided he “ filled the bill.” Our Lieutenant- 
General, then, however, only Major-General, did go ahead, as 
directed, and with characteristic energy and earnestness. 
Forthwith he telegraphed to Thomas (Rosecrans was already 
relieved), “ Hold on to Chattanooga at all hazards! You must 
not evacuate! Will be with you myself in three days, or as 
soon as I can get there.” This meant work, and Thomas’s 
answer, bull-dog and plucky all through, must have secured 
him a warm place in Grant’ heart forever after. ‘“ Have no 
fears. Will hold the town till we starve!” Next, Burnside 
was directed to hold Knoxville, at whatever risk, demonstrating 
toward Chattanooga as he was able, and Sherman was ordered 
up from Memphis, to march ovérland to Bridgeport with all 
naste. 
These preliminaries once settled, the next thing was to find 
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an officer to take chief charge at Nashville, the primary base, 
to accumulate supplies there as rapidly as possible by rail and 
river, from the North; to reform and repair (and reconstruct 
from Stevenson) the Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad ; to 
open up new lines of supplies both to the front and rear, and 
to address himself generally to the work of relieving the army 
already at Chattanooga, as well as to provide for the additional’ 
force now hastening to concentrate in that important region. 
Fortunately, the Quartermaster-General was not without the 
man. He was already on hand at Baltimore, in charge of the 
Middle Department, and Meigs summoned him by telegraph from 
the West to repair to Nashville and assume chief charge there, 
as Senior and Supervising Quartermaster of the Department of 
the Cumberland. As we have already intimated, there was 
evidently a heavy job of work on hand, and it remained to be 
seen whether the new comer was equal to the occasion. A vast 
department, its ramifications extending through a great army, 
and over hundreds of miles of territory, was to be reformed and 
reorganized. Railroads were to be reopened and re-equipped. 
The Cumberland and the Tennessee were to be navigated and 
patrolled. Animals, matériel, and supplies of all kinds, not 
only for present use at Chattanooga and Knoxville, but in an- 
ticipation of the great spring campaign on Atlanta, should 
Chattanooga be held, were to be accumulated and stored. It 
were idle to expect all this of one man. The brain of a Carnot 
even would have sunk beneath the task. The problem was 
simply too vast and grand for any single intellect to grasp and 
solve. Meigs was clear-headed enough soon to see this, and it 
was not long before he relieved the officer at Nashville of the 
immediate care of the troops at the front, and assigned another” 
to take charge there as Chief Quartermaster of the army in the 
field. These were both old officers of the Quartermaster’s De 
partment, quiet in manner, but of distinguished ability, not 
afraid of hard work, and plenty of it, and they both buckled to 
the work of educing order out of chaos with a grim earnestness 
that promised well for the future. About the same time Meigs 
ordered General Allen from St. Louis to Louisville, and Colonel 
Swords, then at Louisville, to Cincinnati. With Swords thus 
at Cincinnati, Allen at Louisville, controlling also St. Louis 
and Cairo; Donaldson at Nashville, supervising also all be- 
yond, and Easton well hold of the army—a regular quarter- 
master’s four-horse team—the Quartermaster-General no doubt 
at last felt sure of his work, if any team of officers could do it. 
At all events he had selected the best men to be had, and all 
were soon working in thorough harmony, with a common sys- 
tem, for the same great end. “The good results, of course, were 
not long in showing themselves. Supplies soon commenced 
to pour rapidly and steadily in and forward, and January had 
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not set fairly in before the army was up again to full rations, 
and thus the question was settled as to whether the army could 
be sustained at Chattanooga, provided it could hold its own 
against theenemy. The defeat of Bragg at Lookout Mountain, 
and his subsequent overthrow on Missionary Ridge—perhaps 
the most disastrous defeat of the war—settled the problem at 
Chattanooga in all its aspects, and from that time on, the only 
remaining question was, as to whether the Quartermaster’s 
Department would be equal to the requirements of the great 
proposed campaign of the spring against Atlanta. As to this 
the Quartermaster-General himself at first, so at least it was 
reported before the campaign opened, was not without his 
fears; but his own work West at least was done, and so he 
returned to Washington, assured that the officers he had in- 
stalled would accomplish all possible things and attempt even 
the seemingly impossible, if they were at all achievable.* Now 
began the great work of the winter of 1864. The railroad was 
opened from Chattanooga to Knoxville and beyond, one hun- 
dred and ten miles. The Memphis and Charleston Road from 
Stevenson, through Huntsville, to Decatur, eighty-four miles, 
and the Tennessee and Alabama, from Decatur to Nashville, 
one hundred and twenty-two miles, were reconstructed—thus 
giving a double line from the front to the rear. Then came the 
completion of the Nashville and Northwestern Railroad, from 
Nashville seventy-eight miles, to the Tennessee River at Rey- 
noldsburg or J natalia the Edgefield and Kentucky 
Railroad, from Nashville sixty-five miles, to the Cumberland 
River at Clarksville. These two last were to reach navigable 
waters, in even the dry season, when the Cumberland at Nash- 
ville was impracticable for boats, and together with the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Road, it was thought, as it subsequently 
proved, would be sufficient to keep up supplies pretty well for 
the summer, even when no other lines for supplies were practi- 
cable. Meanwhile the Chief Quartermaster at Louisville, with 
omnivorous hands, ransacked the Northwest, and all winter 
long, while the high water lasted, a perfect stream of trans- 
ports, loaded with material and supplies of all descriptions, 
came pouring down the Ohio and the Mississippi, and throng- 
ing up the Cumberland to Nashville. Nashville became a great 
entrepot, a vast granary and storehouse, filled to repletion in 
all its parts, and even then, though a hundred cars per day went 
regularly to the front, and storehouses were built everywhere 
by the acre, great quantities of army stores were piled up 
almost mountain high out of doors, or with only such poor pro- 


* General Sherman, in his official report, in speaking of his supplies, says, “I 
know that more solicitude was felt by the Lieutenant-General commanding, and by 
the military world at large, on this, than on any other one problem involved in the 
success of the campaign.” 
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tection from the weather as paulins or wagon-covers could give 
them. When the spring rise was over, Louisville reported that 
the Northwest was empty ; that all its available resources had 
been placed at Nashville; and that if General Sherman had 
not now enough there, he could at least get no more until the 
new crops were grown and harvested. Nashville reported 
abundance to commence on, and sufficient to last, as was 
thought, if matters progressed well. So at least thought Sher- 
man, when in May he started from Nashville to open the cam- 

aign from Chattanooga, though he was resolved to march any 
how when Grant crossed the Rapidan. “Sir,” said he to the 
Quartermaster at Nashville, just before leaving for the front, at 
least it is so reported of him, “I shall move from Chattanooga 
when the Lieutenant-General orders me; ready or not ready. 
And if you don’t have my army supplied, and keep it supplied, 
we'll eat your mules up, sir! eat your mules up!” And Wil- 
liam Tecumseh no doubt thoroughly meant it. For that’s the 
style of the great Chieftain of the West. Nevertheless his 
army, huge as it was, though composed of the three great 
armies of the Ohio, the Cumberland, and the Tennessee, all 
consolidated into one, did not have to eat mules. On the con- 
trary, from the hour he left Chattanooga, until our flag floated 
in triumph over the battlements of Atlanta, neither his men 
nor his animals, multitudinous as they were, ever wanted an 
hour for any thing of the great essentials. Clothing, subsistence, 
medicines, forage, ammunition, all were ushed rapidly and 
steadily forward, to meet the troops as they required them, 
whether at Dalton or Marietta, the Etowah or the Chatta- 
hoochie, and the concurrent testimony of the army, as repeat- 
edly telegraplied to the Secretary at the time by Sherman * 
himself, was, “No army was ever better supplied, all things 
considered, since war began.”* Burned bridges were rebuilt, and: 
thé railroad reconstructed behind him as he advanced, and the 
work was continually prosecuted, with such marvellous energy, 
that the troops were hardly ever in camp, for the night, before 
in the distance could be heard the welcome whistle of the com- 
ing locomotive.t Of course a large portion of the work here 
spoken of was performed by officers of the Railroad Depart- 
ment; and to Colonel D. C. McCallum, General Manager 
United States Military Railroads, great praise is especially due; 


* Says Sherman in his official report :—‘ From that day to this (May Ist to Sep- 
tember 15th), stores have been brought forward in wonderful abundance, with a 
surplus that has enabled me to feed the army well, during the whole period of time, 
although the enemy has succeeded more than once in breaking our road for many 
miles at different points.” 

+ Says General Sherman in his official report, not published until after the above 
was written, “ Bridges have been built with surprising rapidity, and the locomo- 
tive whistle was heard in our advanced camps almost before the echo of the 
skirmish-fire had ceased.” 
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but then, it will be remembered, that the Railroad Department 
is only a branch of the Quartermaster’s Department, merely 
one of its many auxiliaries, because all railroad men are hired 
materials provided, and expenses paid by the Quartermaster’s 
Department. 

hen it is remembered that Sherman, according to his offi- 
cial report, already widely published, moved out from Chatta- 
nooga in May last with just less than a hundred thousand 
(100,000) effective men and a hundred guns, which means b 
the usual computation, say one hundred and fifty thousand souls 
and sixty thousand animals to provide for; that he was then 
one hundred and fifty-one miles from Nashville, his primary 
base, and fully two hundred more from his true bases at Louis- 
ville and St. Louis ; that he afterwards steadily advanced, with- 
out a single retreat, one hundred and thirty-eight miles more, 
through a hostile country, fighting his way across the Etowah 
and the Chattahoochie, up and into his objective point Atlanta ; 
that throughout this whole period, over a single slender line of 
railroad, amounting in all to just less than three hundred miles, 
his enormous supplies yet reached him regularly, day by day, 
right along ; we say when all these things are considered, with 
their necessary adjuncts, we then may form some slight esti- 
mate of the vast and prodigious work performed by the Quar- 
termaster’s Department at Nashville and beyond, during the 


great er of Sherman so gloriously closed by the capture 


of Atlanta. To itemize just a little: November Ist, 1863, the 
Quartermaster’s Department employed at Nashville about five 
thousand men all told, of all classes of operatives ; September 
Ist, 1864, it was working a force of over fifteen thousand, 
and then reported itself short. November 1st, 1863, it found 
some four thousand men at work upon United States military 
roads ; September 1st, 1864, it ied over ten thousand. No- 
vember Ist, 1863, it found one hundred and twenty-three miles 
of railroad in feeble operation, averaging only forty cars per day, 
for even that distance ; September 1st, 1864, it had nine hundred 
and fifty-six miles in full blast, averaging one hundred and fifty 
cars per day to all points where stores were needed, whether at 
Huntsville or Chattanooga, Knoxville or Atlanta. During the 
same period it transported by railroad troops and freight to the 
front and rear, whose figures run up into the hundreds of thou- 
sands, and the figures as to animals, forage, subsistence, cloth- 
ing, &c., would be quite bewildering, had we space or were it 
proper to recount them here. Of course, in accomplishing these 
prodigious results, the Quartermaster at Nashville owed much 
to his brother officers at Louisville, Cincinnati, and in charge of 
the armies in the field, as well as his own immediate subordi- 
nate officers, for their earnest and faithful co-operation. Without 
their cordial and magnificent backing, no doubt he would have 


e 
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failed, or at the best have succeeded but indifferently. Never- 
theless, the chief responsibility and immediate work fell mainl 
on his shoulders; and to him, therefore, for high qualities, bot 
of organization and administration, history will award the lasting 
honors. Had he not “ filled the bill,” Sherman would have had 
his head off in a whistle. As it was, he was forthwith brevetted 
Brigadier-General U. 8. A., “for meritorious ané distinguished 
services in the campaign terminating with the capture of At- 
lanta.” This, though tardy justice, was yet eminently right and 
fitting in all respects, and the country and the Army alike will 
rejoice at such full recognition, at last, of so faithful and able a 
public servant. As the first great step toward recognizing the 
worth and dignity of bureau work as well as of mere field services, 
as a public writer we say sincerely, hail! and on the part of the 
Quartermaster’s Department especially, present to the Govern- 
ment our unfeigned thanks. N ow that the precedent is thus 
fairly set, let the War Office go ahead and reward other proper 
bureau officers in the same way, according as they deserve, and 
it will have achieved the lasting gratitude of the Army and the 
country. For why should not brains have its just and fitting 
reward as well as mere bravery? Both are alike essential to 
the success of our armies, and the one is always divine and 
rarest, while the other is often merely—so to speak—a bull- 
dog quality, mostly common to all Americans, whether officer 
or private. 

e would not close this article without calling attention to 
the brevet brigadiership conferred also on the Chief Quartermas- 
ter of ene Sherman’s army in the field. He, too, has won 
his “stars” fairly, and we doubt not, will wear them well and 
worthily. To him and the Chief Quartermaster at Nashville 
above all others, belongs the credit of having sustained by rail- 
road, at an enormous distance from its base, for the first time 
in history, one of the largest armies of modern times. The feat 
thus accomplished is unprecedented in the history of warfare, 
and has put at fault all the calculations of modern logistics. 
Meade, in the East, halts at Culpeper, not seventy-five miles 
from his base at Alexandria and Washington, the resources of 
his railroad quite exhausted. Sherman, in the West, moves 
and fights as he wills at Atlanta, full five hundred miles from 
Louisville and St. Louis. 

We have thus sketched, very imperfectly, we know, some of 
the operations of the ‘Quartermaster’s Department as connected 
with the chief operations of the war. As will be noticed, we 
have grouped our remarks, apart from what pertains ex necessi- 
tate to the Quartermaster-General, around six (6) officers chiefly, 
because those officers, of all other quartermasters in this war, 
and the armies they have been connected with, stand out to-day 
most prominently before the country. In doing this, we must 
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not be understood as reflecting upon other quartermasters or 
other movements, or as detracting in the least from their re- 
spective merits. On the contrary, we have several others in 
our mind now, as we write, who are indeed of very great and 
eminent ability. But in a paper like this, meant for a mere 
sketch, it is only possible to speak of what seems greatest and 
most conspicuous. The various expeditions along the Southern 
coast and to the Gulf, the side campaigns in West Virginia, 
Missouri, Kansas, and Arkansas, and the recent brilliant opera- 
tions of Sheridan in the Valley of the Shenandoah, all of which 
involved heavy labor and responsibility on the part of various 
quartermasters, we must pass over entirely, as our paper has 
already swelled beyond the dimensions of one magazine article 
into two. Other matters, however, relating to real defects in 
the Quartermaster’s Department, and some needed reforms, 
and especially the new organization at dépdts of quartermas- 
ter’s employés into a military force, and a better reorganization 
of the department generally, we must not wholly omit, though 
they must all be reserved for a subsequent paper. We feel 
that our task is here wholly completed, if we have indicated 
somewhat the prodigious work, and consequent real, not to say 
rare, ability required of the Quartermaster’s Department, and 
so led the reader to a better and kinder appreciation of its 
much abused officers. 


ANA OF THE WAR. 
PICKINGS AND PICKETINGS. 


II. 


In the early days of the war, the rebels had not learned the 
art of civilized warfare. At that time, to leave barrels of 
poisoned whiskey and torpedoes in places which were to be 
surrendered or evacuated was considered a master-stroke of 
ingenuity by officers high in command, and to kill prisoners in 
a cruel and unusual manner was far commoner even than now 
—as, for instance, when, after Ball’s Bluff, Federal prisoners 
were tied neck to neck and rolled over a precipice in the very 
wantonness of wickedness. On the breaking out of the war in 
1861, the December number of Debow’s Review—the leading 
magazine of the South—contained an article by George Fitz- 
hugh, which was warmly endorsed by the Southern press, as 
setting forth the social, military, an political programme of 
the Confederate States Army, and in which the writer advocated 
the i of pickets and the murder of the enemy in every 
manner, whether recognized by the ordinary code of war or 
not. This he claimed would be perfectly fair in the South, 
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gh not in the North, owing to disparity of numbers and 


thoug 


the superior strength of the Federal Government. It ran thus: 


“ As a matter of necessity, we would encourage the shooting of pickets. We of 
the South are accustomed to the use of arms, are individually brave and self-reliant, 
can creep upon their pickets and shoot them in the night, and thus carry out in detail 
our defensive policy of exhausting in detail the superior numbers of the invading 
North. . . . Ina new country like ours, where pickets can be approached fur- 
tively, and where all the country-people are first-rate marksmen, there is no better 
means of harassing and exhausting an invading army than by cutting off its outposts 
tn detail.” 


In accordance with this programme, the murder of Federal 

ickets was, in the beginning of the war, extensively under- 
taken by the “Secesh,” and not generally discontinued until 
the latter discovered, to their great amazement, that they them- 
selves lost by it quite as many as the enemy, it being “a game 
at which two could play.” An amusing anecdote records the 
fact that one morning a Federal and Southern soldier fired at 
each other in the following fashion : 


“The Northern man, stepping boldly out from cover and exposing his entire 
person, folded his arms, and coolly called upon the astonished rebel to fire and be 
sure of his aim. This invitation puzzled him, and he hesitated at first, probably 
being afraid of some Yankee trick in which he would be outwitted; but at last 
diminishing his fears, he levelled his piece and fired. Vit went the minnie over 
the Yankee’s head. 

“Stand up now and give me a show,” said the live target, stretching his arm 
out and grasping his rifle. The rebel doubtingly placed himself in position, and 
away sped the bullet, striking—the edge of the rebel’s coat sleeve and burying 
itself in a tree in the rear. 

“ Both parties were puzzled, and remained silent a few moments; but the Yankee 
was much chagrined, and proposed another trial. The rebel assented, and the 
second trial was as bloodless as the first. So was the third, fourth, and fifth. At 
the last discharge, the Yankee’s wonder knew no bounds when he discovered the 
result, and he immediately yelled out: “ Damn it! we can’t sHooT!’”’ “I believe 
you,” was the reply, and they approached each other, laughing heartily at the 
ludicrous turn their duel had taken, and protesting that they had made good shots 
before, if they didn’t just then. After a merry chat of a few minutes, they bade 
each other good-bye, hoping to meet again after the war should be over, and 
returned to tell their comrades of their adventure, which both agreed was too good 
to keep.” 


“ One day,” said a correspondent from the Army of the South- 
west, “ the Federal pickets hailed their adversaries with, ‘ Let’s 
stop firing and have a talk.’ ‘ Agreed,’ said ‘Secesh ;’ so the 
held a conversation of about five minutes, something after this 
style: 


“ Federal: ‘Why do you want to break up the Government?’ 

“ Secesh: ‘Because you Yankees want to destroy our institutions, and put niggers 
on a level with white men.’ : 

“ Federal: ‘We aint Yankees—we’re Western men, and don’t want to injure 
you or your institutions, but to protect all loyal citizens in all their legal rights.’ 

“ Secesh : ‘ Well—this is a d——d bad war, anyhow. Good-bye!’ 

“ Another Secesh: ‘Hallo—don’t shoot yet! I'll sing Dixie, and Bob will dance.’ 

“ Federal: ‘Well—go ahead!’ 

‘“(Secesh mounts the fence and sings. Bob comes out of the bush into plain 
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sight, and dances himself into a state of frantic excitement. Federal cries ‘ Time!’ 
when Bob and his friend rush into their hiding-places—‘ All right !—go ahead !’"— 
and the firing begins again.)” 


The following picket anecdote was narrated by an officer of 
the regular United States cavalry to a friend of the writer. 
The narrator was near the spot at the time and knew the 
deserter—a fact which I mention since it has already appeared 
in print, but in a form not so true to life. One morning when 
our army was wasting in vain in the Chickahominy swamps, 
some of our “ picketers,” while getting up a bit of breakfast by 
the road-side, were startled with— 

“‘ How are yees, by’s ?” 

The Feds looked—and lo, over the bushes was staring with 
what was meant to be a peculiarly conciliating grin, one of the 
most grotesque of Irish faces, appended to one of the worst 
clad of Irish bodies. 

“ And what’ are yees afther doing, gintlemin?” he inquired. 

“ Making coffee. Have some?” was the laconic answer. 

“ Yees won’t be afther shootin’ or captivatin’ me?” was the 
cautious answer. 

“ Devil a bit of it. Come down !” 

“By me sowl—and its very temptin’ ye are—and its iligant 
manners that ye’ve got intirely—an’ its mesilf that likes the 
company of gintlemin as can affoord to have their bite and sup 
of the caw-fy, ivery day. Sure an’ its beautiful that yees make 
it. A cup is nothing when it’s so good.” 

“Well, take another.” 

“ An’ I just will. Sure and that’s splindid caw-fy. The 
ribbles—bad cess to them !” (sinking his voice to a confidential 
whis ) *“ don’t give us the divil av a tasthe av the stuff.” 

“ Well—take another cup!” 

_“ Yees won’t call it bad manners av I do—sure an ye’re 80 
pilite. Sure ye seem to be comfortable intirely—and ye have 
iligant clothes an the hoigth av good livin’ !” 

“ That’s so.” 

“Well by’s—(with an insinuating Irish smile, intended to be 
extremely enticing), Z belave J’ll stay by the caw-fy, and quit. 
the ribbles intirely.” 

And Pat was as good as his word. He remained with the 
coffee and the Union. 

On one occasion when General Milroy’s division was in the 
Shenandoah Valley two of our pickets were captured by rebel 
guerrillas, who after tying them each to a tree, left them to 
starve to death. One, however, after many hours of weary labor, 
during which he often despaired, lest weakness and death might 
intervene, contrived to loosen or sever his bonds, and then un- 
tied his comrade. It is worth noting that this atrocious system 
of guerrilla warfare was first introduced by the Confederates, 

Vou. IL.—4 
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and that not informally or in a manner admitting of defence, 
but by their government issuing commissions to guerrillas and 
irregular —— under the very name! The thief and murderer 
Morgan who has made himself even more infamous than Albert 
Pike of: Indian notoriety, served under one of these disgraceful 
commissions. 

Soldiers on picket duty have at times odd encounters with 
civilians. It is said that on one occasion, a well known quon- 
dam type-setter from Chicago when picketing in the service of 
Colonel. Ellsworth in Virginia, had occasion to stop a very 
haughty specimen of the chivalry, who came riding along driven 
by his servant. 

Zoo-zoo stepped into the road, holding his bayonet in such a 
way as to threaten horse, negro and white man all at one charge, 
and roared out, “ tickets!” 

With indescribable contempt the Virginian handed ae to 
the negro, and bade him get out and show it to the Zouave. 
This was done. 

“All right!” said the latter, glancing at it—“ move on!” 
With this he gave the black man a jerk which sent him spin- 
ning several paces down the road, oak turning to the Virginian 
inquired sharply ; “ well—what do you want ?” 

“Want? I want to go on, of course. That was my pass.” 

“Can’t help it,” was the reply, “it says ‘pass the bearer,’ 


and the bearer of it has already passed. You can’t get two men 
through ¢izs picket on one man’s pass.” 

The Virginian reflected a moment, glanced at the bayonet in 
front of him, and then called out to his black man to ‘come 
back !’ Sambo approached cautiously, but fell back in confusion 
when the ‘shooting stick’ was poked at his own breast. 

“<'W here’s your pass, darkey ?” inquired the picket. 


“ Here, massa!” said the slave, presenting the same he had 
received from the gentleman in the carriage. 

“'Won’t do,” replied the holder of the bayonet. “That passes 
you ¢o Fairfax, but I can’t let any one come from Fairfax on 
that ticket. Move on!” An impulse from his foot sent Sambo 
down the road at a hard gallop. Turning to the Virginian he 
cried : 

“ Now sir, if you stay here any longer, I shall take you under - 
arrest to head-quarters.” 

The gentleman caught up his reins, wheeled around—and off 
at the best trot his horse could manage, over the sacred soil— 
possibly reflecting that it might have been worth his while to be 
civil to “the infernal Yankee.” Whether Sambo ever returned 
to his master and to the blessings of “the institution” is not 
recorded. 

It is said that a member of the regimental staff of the 8th 
. Alabama regiment lying at Richmond, lost himself one morning 
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in the woods. Coming upon the Union pickets, the secesh officer 
was brought to a stand, and mistaking the character of the men, 
inquired for his regiment. The picket directed him to the Fed- 
eral Colonel’s tent for information. He went there and was 
told to consider himself as a prisoner. He shrugged his shoul- 
ders and merely replied : “ A d—d funny mistake of our pickets 
to send me the wrong way.” 

Mistakes like this sometimes occur in the best regulated mili- 
tary families. There is a legend current that during “ the emer- 
gency” of 1862 a certain company in Pennsylvania oncé 
surrendered without striking a blow to another company of the 
same regiment—believing them to be secesh. Their captors 
deprived them of their colors. Of the same class is the follow- 
ing anecdote from the St. Louis, Mo., “ Democrat” of September 
29, 1864. 


“GENERAL ROSECRANS CAPTURES THE Mitit1a Camp.—General Rosecrans is 
determined not to be caught napping in the present excitement. He visits all the 
camps and outposts, to see that the soldiers under him are on the alert. On Tues- 
day night, the General, accompanied by Major Bond, mounted his horse and galloped 
out to Camp Sheridan, the stamping ground of General Pike’s Enrolled Militia, It 
was midnight when the two officers arrived at the camp, and not being hailed, they 
dashed into the centre of the camp, and dismounted. A soldier came forward from 
some place of concealment and hailed the officers— 

‘“«* Who goes there ?’” 

“« Priends,’ answered the General. 

“ «Friends, heh? ‘Well, what next?’ 

“¢ Nothing next; but you are all prisoners.’ 

The militiaman got his eyes open by this time, and seeing the stars of a Major- 
General before him, supposed the veritable old Pap Price was before him. He 
dropped his gun by his side, folded his arms and appeared resigned to his fate. A 
German soldier now came up and asked what was going on. He was told that the 
camp had been captured, and he had to surrender. 

“* We will see about that,’ said the German, tightening his belt, and preparing 
for a fight. The two soldiers then escorted the General and his Aid to head-quar- 
ters, and when they discovered that it was ‘Old Rosy,’ and not ‘Old Pap,’ who. 
had captured their camp, they felt greatly relieved, and made up their minds not 
to be caught napping again.” 


Civilians, however, as well as soldiers, sometimes make mis- 
takes by getting within the lines—witness an anecdote dating 
from December, 1863. 


ipa In THE LINES; OR, HOW THE COTTON SPECULATORS GOT TAKEN DOWN.—A good 
story is going the rounds in regard to a citizen of New Orleans, one of those neutral 
individuals who are on the fence ready to jump on either side policy dictates to be 
for their interest. He left New Orleans about two months since, bound for the 
Confederate lines, with the intention of investing what money he had in cotton. 
The friend who related the incident to me said that just before starting he met him 
in the street, and, after exchanging the usual commonplace remarks, inquired : 

‘““* What are you up to now, Brown?’ 

“‘Oh, I've just made a good thing; been into the Confederacy and brought out 
thirty bales of Cotton. Bound up again to-morrow, and if nothing happens I’ll 
bring back four times that quantity.’ a 
aa careful, Brown, or you'll get gobbled up. They'll have you in the rebel} 

y. 


. ‘Ob, no fear of that. They all know me to be a good Confederate. Besides, 
I’ve got British papers.’ : ‘ 


‘ 
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“A month later the two friends met, Brown looking decidedly downcast and 
seedy. Wallace accosted him with: 

“* Well, Brown, how about that cotton ?’ 

“* Don’t talk to me about cotton. Lost every thing.’ 

““* How’s that ?’ 

“¢ Well, you see, I got up to Bayou Sara the same night the rebels made their 
raid into the place. I had plenty of time to escape, same as good many others 
did, but I thought I was all right, and so, with a friend, sat down to a game of po- 
ker, just to show that we didn’t feel at all alarmed. Presently in came some ‘rebs’ 
and began to search us. On my partner they found a lot of Confederate money, 
and they wanted to know what right he had in the Federal lines with Confederate 
money. So they just took it. Of course I was convinced now that I was all right 
—my money was all greenbacks. ‘What are you doing in the Confederacy with 
Federal money ?’ they asked. So they took mine too.’ 

“«That was rough. Is that all they did to you?’ 

“*All! No, sir. They stripped me of every thing; and ono big fellow gave me 
such a kick as to take me off my feet, with the remark that if they ever caught me 
in the Confederacy again with so little money they'd hang me.’” 


In September, 1864, the rebels succeeded in driving from the 
army of the Potomac all its fresh beef—or 2,500 head of cattle. 
The next day a Confederate picket cried out to a Yankee in the 
same duty. 

“ Hallo, Yank—we’ve got some fresh beef; what’ll you take 
for some coffee !” 

“ Take!” was the reply—“ why we'll take Atlanta !” 

Nothing more was said on the subject of international ex- 
changes by the representative of the Cottonocracy. 

The following picket incidents, near the Chattahooche, are 
from the letter of one who was “on the spot, or near the 
spots :” 


“The other day one of the Johnnies swam the river, and came into our lines, One 
of our boys asked him where he was going ? 

“* Well,’ said Johnnie, ‘General Hardee made a speech a day or two ago, and 
told us to strike for our altars and our fires, and as my fire is in Tennessee, I’m 
going to strike for it across lots.’ 

“ Another reb called out to one of our men across the river : 

“¢Yank; oh, Yank, who is your commander ?’ 

“ ¢General Sherman,’ says Yank; ‘ what do you want to know for ?’ 

“Oh, nothing,’ says Johnnie; ‘only I think he must command us, too; for 
whenever you get marching orders we get them, too; with the difference that we 
go in advance.’ 

“Two corps crossed the river a few days ago. The rebs found it out, and called 
to our pickets: 

“Oh, Yank! We're coming over, to give you’ns h—1 to-morrow. We've got 
40,000 re-enforcements.’ 

‘“¢The h—1 you have! Where did you get them?’ 

‘“* ‘Oh, they’re some old Sherman has sent us.’ 

“ *Oh, yes; I think I see it.’ 

“T asked a rebel Major when he thought the war would end? 

‘¢ * Well,’ says he, ‘I think it will end this fall.’ 

“ «Why do you think so ?’ 

“ ¢Well, you won’t have any one to fight by that time, if you keep on as you 
have done since May.’ 

“The rebel pickets asked one of our boys how long he thought the war would 
last ? 

“ ‘Oh, about twelve years,’ answered Yank. 

“*Good God! ain't Vallandigham, and them Copperheads up there, going to 
help us any?’ ” 
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In the army of the Southwest, as well as of the Potomac, 
frequent interviews with hostile pickets have resulted in estab- 
lishing a somewhat extensive personal acquaintance, between 
both officers and men, on either side. The following incident, 
narrated to me by an eyewitness, somewhat oddly illustrates 
this phase of mixed society—a phase, by the way, which ori- 
ginated with the elite of the Philadelphia “ Peace Democ- 
racy,” in 1863, and was by them applied to circles, which they 
affected to regard as less exclusively aristocratic than their 
own. 

A Federal Colonel, wearing as a cloak a handsome long blue 
cape of fine broadcloth, happened to encounter, during a scout, 
arebel of the same rank, with whom he held a few minutes 
truce. The Confed was much pleased with the cape, and 
offered in exchange a new Federal overcoat, in his possession. 
Colonel A. (the Federal) was well satisfied with the trade, and 
went his way rejoicing. The next day, during a skirmish, the 
rebel in his cape was taken prisoner by a handful of our men. 
Knowing that the showy garment which he wore must, of 
course, be immediately recognized, and that he would be su 
posed to have killed the owner, the prisoner was terribly 
alarmed, entreating his captors not to shoot him until he had 
seen the officer in command. 

““Well—there he is!” exclaimed a high private, pointing to 
the dignitary in question, who was advancing at a distance of a 
hundred and fifty yards. 

Without waiting for a nearer approach, the rebel began to 
roar at the top of his voice: “ A. ain’t dead yet! A.’s alive !— 
Colonel A. is alive. I left him last night at the Corner—and J 
got this cape in a fair trade from him.” 

A roar of laughter greeted these last words, and Reb was 
forgiven. It being more convenient to let him go than keep 
him, a parole was soon effected, and he was allowed to retain 
his cherished cape, on the express condition that he would re- 
turn it “ after the war”—which he earnestly promised to do. 

Trusting that these anecdotes, illustrating soldier-life, have 
been of interest to the reader, I would urge him, if gifted with 
the slightest talent in the art of writing, to neglect no opportu- 
nity to jot down such illustrations of army life, and of the stir- 
ring times in which we live. The time is coming when they 
will be of real value, as reflecting the inner life of the people, 
and their habits and feelings during the great War of the 
Emancipation—as it will evidently be eventually called. 
During our Revolution there were but few incidents of the 
kind recorded, and those which were, have been assiduously 
reproduced, until every schoolboy knows them. It is, perha 
no exaggeration to state, that every American, whose eyes sh 
have perused this page, during the present year, has heard, not 
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one, but several narratives, or anecdotes from friends in the 
army, all of which would be well worth recording. Trusting 
that many will do so, and suggesting that the Unrrep Sratzs 
Service Magazine would be the best medium for their publi- 
cation, I conclude my chapter. 


MILITARY ESPIONAGE. 


Minrtary espionage has been from time immemorial, in all 
countries and among all nations, regarded as a military offence 
of great criminality. Its penalty is death by hanging. This is 
the common law of war. Some nations have, by orders, decrees, 
or municipal laws, defined what constitutes this offence, and 
“igen for the trial and punishment of the offender. It should 
be observed, however, that espionage being an offence at the 
common law of war, punishable by death in a particular mode, 
a spy may be executed without any municipal law on the sub- 
ject, and that municipal laws in regard to espionage are binding 
only on the State which makes them. They form no part of 
the international code. 

As there is much looseness and ambiguity in the use of the 
word spy by unprofessional writers, it may be well at the outset 
to ascertain its exact technical meaning. In the “ Instructions 
for the Government of the Armies of the United States in the 
Field,” prepared by Dr. Lieber and General Hitchcock, and 
published in General Orders, No. 100, series of 1863, paragraph 
88, we find the following definition: “ A spy is a person who 
‘secretly, in disguise or under false pretence, seeks information 
with the intention of communicating it to the enemy. The spy 
is punishable with death by hanging by the neck, whether or 
not he succeed in obtaining the information or in conveying it 
to the enemy.” If it is meant by this that any person who 
secretly “ seeks information with the intention of communicating 
it to the enemy,” is necessarily a spy, the definition is incorrect. 
A citizen may secretly seek such information with the same in- 
tention without being aspy. The act is treasonable, whether 
done secretly or openly, but a traitor is not necessarily a spy. 
A prisoner of war may, with the same intention, secretly seek 
information, but by doing so he does not become a spy. Again, 
an enemy who comes within our lines without disguise or false 
pretence and seeks information, no matter how secretly, is no 
spy. If captured he must be treated as a prisoner of war; he 
may be confined with rigor as a dangerous person, and his ex- 
change refused; but he cannot be hung asaspy. The terms 
“in disguise or under false pretence” are the essential requisites 
of the offence of military espionage; secrecy has nothing to do 
with it. 
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General Halleck, in his work on “International Law and. 
Laws of War,” chap. xvi., § 26, says: “ Spzes are persons who, 
in disguise or under false pretences, insinuate themselves among 
the enemy, in order to discover the state of his affairs, to pry 
into his designs, and then communicate to their employer the 
information thus obtained. The employment of spies is consid- 
ered a kind of clandestine practice, a deceit in war, allowable 
by its rules.” 

The next question which we propose to discuss is, can any 
one be compelled to act the part of a spy, and is it justifiable to 
employ spies? On this subject Vattel says: “Spies are gen- 
erally condemned to capital punishment, and not unjustly ; 
there being scarcely any other way of preventing the mischief 
which they may do. For this reason, a man of honor, who 
would not expose himself to die by the hand of a common exe- 
cutioner, ever declines serving as aspy. He considers it beneath 
him, as it seldom can be done without some kind of treachery. 
The sovereign, therefore, cannot lawfully require such a service 
of subjects, except, perhaps, in some singular case, and that of 
the last importance. It remains for him to hold out the tempta- 
tion of a reward, as an inducement for mercenary souls to en- 
gage in the business. If those whom he employs make a volun- 
tary tender of their services, or if they be neither subject to nor 
in anywise connected with, the enemy, he may unquestionably 
take advantage of their exertions, without any violation of jus- 
tice or honor.”—Droit des gens, liv. 3, ch. 10, § 179. Halleck 
says: “ No authority can require of a subordinate a treacherous 
or criminal act in any case, nor can the subordinate be justified 
in its performance by any orders of his superior. Hence the 
odium and punishment of the crime must fall upon the spy 
himself, although it may be doubted whether the employer is 
entirely free from the moral responsibility of holding out znduce- 
ments to treachery and crime. That a general may profit by 
the information of a spy, the same as he may accept the offers 
of a traitor, there can be no question; but to seduce the one to 
betray his country, or to induce the other, by promises of re- 
ward, to commit an act of treachery, is a very different matter. 
The term spy is frequently applied to persons sent to recon- 
noitre an enemy’s position, his forces, defences, &c., but not in 
disguise, or under false pretences. Such, however, are not spies 
in the sense in which that term is used in military and interna- 
tional law, nor are persons so employed liable to any more 
rigorous treatment than ordinary prisoners of war. It is the 
disguise, or false pretence, which constitutes the perfidy, and 
forms the essential elements of the crime, which, by the laws of 
war, . punishable with an ignominious death.”—ZJnt. Law, ch. 
xvi., § 26. 

We fully concur with these writers. We are aware that it is 
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said by many good men that the strict rules of morality are not 
applicable to war, and that a general in the field may do man 
things not sanctioned by the principles of pure ethics whic 
apply to the ordinary transactions of life. We are not of that 
opinion. We believe that war in many cases is perfectly jus- 
tifiable; nay more—that it is the duty of a nation and of its 
rulers to prosecute a justifiable war with all the means which 
God has placed at their disposal. At the same time we believe 
that such a war can and ought to be conducted according to the 
rules of the strictest morality; that is, that the party waging a 
just war should always do what is right, and should never do 
what is wrong. 

But, it is said, Washington, and Wellington, and other good 
men employed a. and offered inducements to others to be- 
come spies. e can only answer that ‘ Washington, and 
Wellington, and other good men” did many things which in 
their day were deemed perfectly justifiable and proper, but 
which in our day, and with the light we have, cannot be justi- 
fied. It may be said that the principles of morality are always 
the same, and that what is right or wrong at one time must be 
right or wrong at all times. And this may be true as an ab- 
stract proposition, But it must be remembered that there has 
been a progress in ethical science as in all other sciences, and 
that what was deemed right in former times is now considered 
as unguestionably wrong. We must, therefore, judge of men 
and their acts according to the age in which they lived and the 
light of religion and morality which was given them as guides. 
The acts of a general of the present day are not to be measured 
by the same standard of morality as those of Alexander, Cesar, 
Frederick, and Washington, any more than the effect of the 


artillery used in the Army of the Potomac or before Charleston 
is to be measured by that used by Turenne and Vauban. 

The employment of spies is no offence against the laws of 
war, and it gives to the enemy no cause ot complaint. The 
matter is therefore narrowed down to simply a question of right 


between the general and the spy he employs. ‘That the former 
may purchase and use the information so obtained we think 
there can be no doubt. Nor do we believe there is any wrong 
in his accepting the proffered services of a spy, provided the 
latter is made fully acquainted with the nature of his offence 
against the enemy, and the ignominious punishment which must 
follow his capture. But we do not think a general is justifiable 
in seducing by promises of reward a fellow being to commit 
towards an enemy an act of treachery which makes him a felon 
at law, and may subject him to a felon’s death. 

The next point we propose to consider is that of the duration 
of the offence of military espionage, or rather the limitation of 
the time of its punishment. 
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There is a law of limitation which applies to the punishment 
of military offences, resembling in a measure that which applies 
to offences at the civil law. The criminality of some military 
offences ceases with the completion of the act and the return of the 
perpetrator to the jurisdiction of the opposing belligerent, while 
others are punishable at any and all times, at least so long as the 
war continues. To the latter class belong those offences which 
are assimilated to capital crimes at the civil law, such as mili- 
tary murders and assassinations, poisonings, inhuman treatment 
of en acts of military perfidy. For example, the taking 
of life by guerrilla bands or other unauthorized belligerents, is 
a military murder, which is as subversive of civilized society as 
a murder in time of peace. Hence the crime is considered to 
adhere to the actor, and the penalty continues to attach. On 
the other hand, the act of spying is an offence only under the 
Jaws and usages of war; it is no crime against society in time 
of peace. Hence a successful spy, safely returned to his own 
army, and afterwards captured as an enemy, is not subject to 
punishment for his acts as a spy; he is entitled to be treated as 
a prisoner of war, but he may be subjected to restraint and held 
in close custody as a person individually dangerous. On this 
subject Saalfeld remarks: “The spy himself, except a subject 
who serves as a spy against his own sovereign, is not guilty of 
any crime in the sense that term is used in the law of nations, 
and although military usages (J?aison de guerre) universally 
permit the execution of a spy, nevertheless their procedure is 
not to be considered as a punishment, but simply as a means of 
prevention (or of deterring persons from the commission of the 
act of spying); this also serves as a reason why he who has 
ceased to be a spy cannot be executed. The severe treatment 
of the spy is permitted by the international law only against 
him who is caught in the act; but if the spy has committed, at 
the same time, a crime at international law, he may at any time 
be punished for this particular crime.” Other authors and local 
statutes, although less definite and positive in their language, 
speak of the punishment of a spy when “caught,” or “appre- 
hended” as a spy, that is, in the commission of the act of spy- 
ing. The statute of the United States of April 10th, 1806, says, 
“when found lurking as spies,” &c. We know of no authority 
for considering this as a crime at penal law which adheres to the 
perpetrator after he has escaped within the lines of his own 
army, that is, beyond the military jurisdiction of the offended 
belligerent, and beyond his power of punishment. There are 
numerous instances in modern history confirmatory of this view 
of the laws of war, that is, cases of spies who have escaped when 
committing the act, and on being afterward captured, have been 
treated, by the offended and capturing belligerent, as ordinary 
prisoners of war. In this, as in many other cases, usage has 
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established principles which have not heretofore been formally 
announced by writers on public law.—Saalfeld, “ Manual of the 
Positive Law of Nations,” Ed. 1833, p. 206; “ Regulations of 
the Armies of the United States, in the Field,” § 104; Napier, 
“Peninsular War,” Brussels ed., 1839, vol ii., p. 628. 

The case of Spencer Kellogg, who was executed by the rebel 
authorities of Richmond, is one in point. He was charged with 
having been a spy within the rebel lines in the winter of 1861 
and 1862. This was not denied. But he escaped to our ser- 
vice without detection, and a year or two afterwards was cap- 
tured in battle as a prisoner of war. He was nevertheless tried 
and condemned for his previous act as a spy. Our government 
demanded that he should receive the treatment of a prisoner of 
war, as he could not then be lawfully punished asa spy. He 
was nevertheless executed, and the enemy afterwards alleged 
that he was also tried and condemned as a deserter. Whether 
he was so tried and found guilty is not known. It is believed, 
however, that he was entirely innocent of the latter charge, and 
if he was executed as a deserter it was an act of murder on the 
part of the enemy. 

The case of Major André has excited more interest and eli- 
cited more discussion than any other in the history of military 
espionage, and an examination of these discussions will afford 
much information on many questions connected with this branch 
of military jurisprudence. The facts and circumstances of the 
case are fully stated in Sargeant’s “ Life of André.” 

After a long correspondence with Arnold, under the direc- 
tion of General Clinton, the names of both parties being assumed, 
Major André agreed upon a meeting with the former for the 
purpose of arranging terms for the surrender of West Point and 
its dependencies, and the sum which was to be paid to Arnold 
for his treason; and on the 20th of September he repaired on 
board the British vessel, the Vulture, then lying in the Hudson 
river below Haverstraw. On the night of the 21st of Septem- 
ber a boat came to the Vulture with the following passes : 


* 
‘ HEAD-QUARTERS, RoBinson House, September 20, 1780. 
“Permission is given to Joshua Smith, Esquire, a gentleman, Mr. John Ander- 
son, who is with him, and his two servants, to pass and repass the guards near 
King’s Ferry at all times. B. ARNOLD, Mf Gen’l.” 


“ HEAD-QUARTERS, RoBinsoN Hovss, September 21, 1780. 
“Permission is given to, Joshua Smith, Esq., to go to Dobb’s Ferry with three 
Men and a Boy with a Flag to carry some Letters of a private Nature for Gentle- 
men in New York and to return immediately. B. ARNOLD, Jf Gen’l.” 


‘““N. B. He has permission to go at such hours and times as the tide and his 
business suits. B. A.” 


John Anderson was the name under which André had car- 
ried on his correspondence with Arnold, and under which he 
now acted and was introduced to Smith. He still, however, 
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wore his uniform of a British officer, but on entering the boat 
to go ashore he put on a large blue surtout or watch-coat, which 
concealed his uniform, and in this disguise he met Arnold and 
passed our line of sentinels. After passing within our lines he, 
at the suggestion of Arnold, exchanged his uniform for the dress 
of a citizen. Having arranged with Arnold the details of the 
surrender of his post and command, and the sum to be paid for 
his treason, André started on his return to the British lines, un- 
der his assumed name, and disguised in his citizen’s dress, with 
the following pass in his hands, and the treasonable papers 
which he had procured from Arnold concealed in his stockings: 
“ HEAD-QUARTERS, RopinsoN Hovss, Sep’r 22d, 1780. 
“Permit Mr. John Anderson to pass the guards to the White Plains, or below, 
if he chuses. He being on Public Business by my Direction. 
“B. ARNOLD, M. Gen’l.” 
But before reaching the enemy’s lines he was arrested by our 
militia pickets, and after trial and condemnation was, on the 5th 
of October, by the order of General Washington, executed as a 
spy. 

P These are the main points of the case in its legal bearing ; 
but the popularity of André, and the sympathy on both sides 
for the accomplished victim of Arnold’s selfishness and treason, 
raised many other questions which will be considered in this 
discussion. 


In the first place André was arrested as a spy, and his case 
was referred by Washington to a Military Commission or Board 
of Officers for their opinion. There was no dispute about the 
facts. The documentary evidence and André’s own statements 
agreed in every essential ae André denied nothing; 


and orally, in his letter to Washington, and in his written state- 


ment to the court, confessed every thing. 
The following is Washington’s letter to the Board: 


“HEAD-QUARTERS, TAPPAN, Sept. 29th, 1780. 
“GENTLEMEN: Major André, Adjutant-General to the British army, will be 
brought before you for your examination. He came within our lines in the night on an 
interview with Major-General Arnold, and in an assumed character; and was taken 
within our lines, in a disguised habit, with a pass under a feigned name, and with 
the enclosed papers concealed upon him. After a careful examination, you will be 
pleased, as speedily as possible, to report a precise state of his case, together with 
your opinion of the light in which he ought to be considered, and the punishment 
that ought to be inflicted. The Judge-Advocate will attend to assist in the exami- 
nation, who has sundry other papers, relative to this matter, which he will lay 
before the Board. I have the honor to be, Gentlemen, your most obedient and 

humble servant, G. WasHINGTON.” 


On the same evening, the Board submitted all the documents 
in the case with the following report: 

“The Board having considered the letter from his Excel- 
lency, General Washington, respecting Major André, Adjutant 
General to the British army, the confession of “Major André, 
and the papers produced to them, Rerorr to His Excellency 
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the Commander-in-Chief, the following facts, which appear to 
them concerning Major André. 

“ First, That he came on shore from the Vulture sloop-of- 
war, in the nzght of the 21st of September, inst., on an interview 
with General Arnold, in a private and secret manner. 

“ Secondly, That he changed his dress within our lines, and 
under a feigned name, and in a disguised habit, passed our 
works at Stoney and Verplank’s Points, the evening of the 22d 
of September, inst., and was taken the morning of the 23d of 
September, inst., at Zarry Town, in a disguised habit, being 
then on his way to New York, and, when taken, he had in his 
possession several papers which contained intelligence for the 
enemy. 

“The Board having maturely considered these facts, po Atso 
Rerort to His Excellency General Washington, that Major 
André, Adjutant General to the British Army, ought to be 
considered as a Spy from the enemy; and that, agreeable to the 
law and usage of nations, it is their opinion he ought to suffer 
death.” 

The next day Washington approved the Report, as follows: 

“ Heap-QuartTers, September 30th, 1780. 

“The Commander-in-Chief approves of the opinion of the Board of General Offi- 


cers, respecting Major André, and orders that the execution of Major André take 
place to-morrow at five o’clock, P. M.” 


And the proceedings and sentence were announced in the 


morning General Orders of October Ist. In “after General 
Orders,” it was announced that “the execution of Major André 
is postponed till to-morrow.” And in “ Evening Orders,” of 
same date, it was announced, “ Major Andre is to be executed 
to-morrow at twelve o’clock —— A battalion of eighty 


files from each wing to attend the execution.” 

On the Ist of October, André wrote to Washington, request- 
ing a change in the mode of execution, and that he might not 
die on a gibbet. It was decided, on consultation, that the re- 
quest could not be granted, but through motives of compassion 
no reply was sent, and André supposed, until he approached 
the place of execution, that he was to be shot. 

e will now consider the legal points raised in this case. 

The main, if not only point urged by André in his letter to 
Washington, and in his statement to the Board, was that the 
imposture was unintentional, as he had Sir Henry Clinton’s 
orders not to go within an enemy’s post, or to quit his own 
dress. The facts are, that finding it too late to finish his busi- 
ness and return to the Vulture that night, he put a surtout coat 
over his uniform, and rode with Arnold to Smith’s house, pass- 
ing our picket line on the way. On being challenged, he at 
first hesitated, but afterwards proceeded with Arnold to the 
place of concealment, where he replaced his uniform with a 
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citizen’s dress. Whatever may have been his previous inten- 
tions, and there can be no doubt of the sincerity and truth of 
his statements, it cannot be disputed that he entered our lines 
under an assumed name, his uniform concealed by an overcoat, 
and afterwards changed for a citizen’s dress, and that the ob- 
ject of his visit and disguise was to obtain and convey intelli- 
gence to the enemy. These facts made him a military spy. 

Superficial writers are sometimes disposed to attach undue 
importance to a change of dress, forgetting that disguise does 
not consist in dress alone, and that any false pretence, coupled 
with other circumstances, may make a man a spy. It mattered 
not whether André entered our lines in his uniform or with his 
uniform concealed by his overcoat, or when or where he 
changed his uniform ; the question is, was he within our lines 
in disguise, either as to name or dress, or under a false pretence 
as to character or business, and was he captured before he had 
escaped tv his own lines, and within the protection of his own 
government ¢ 

Suppose André had entered our lines under a flag of truce, 
and in the full uniform of a British officer, with the insignia of 
his rank displayed, under the pretence of negotiating a cartel, 
or some other legitimate object of recognized commercia belli ; 
but the evidence proved that this pretence was false, and that 
his real object, as shown by his acts, was to bribe our officers 
to treason, or by clandestine and unlawful means, obtain plans 
of our fortifications, returns of our garrisons, etc., no one can 
deny that “ he would have been guilty of the offence of military 
espionage, because he was guilty of the very thing which con- 
stitutes the criminality of the offence—military treachery. 

If there was any doubt in regard to the common law of war 
on this subject at the time, and we think there could have been 
none whatever, the statute laws of his own country were per- 
fectly decisive of the question. Without referring to other laws, 
we will merely quote the Act of Parliament of 1749, which 
provides for “the trial of all spies, and of all persons whatsoever, 
who shall come and be found in the nature of spies, to bring or 
deliver any seducing letters or messages from any enemy or 
rebel, or endeavor to corrupt any captain, officer, or other in 
the fleet to betray his trust,” &c. 

It must be presumed, that André was acquainted with this 
and similar laws of England, and with the practice of his gov- 
ernment on this subject, as had been exemplified in the case of 
Captain Hale and others in that war. Hence, when Colonel 
Tallmadge, in answer to André’s question as to his probable 
fate, referred him to Hale’s case, he manifested the utmost un- 
easiness, denying the similarity of the cases, but failing to point 
out any essential dissimilarity. 

Again, Sir Henry Clinton and other friends of André at- 
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tempted to exculpate him on the ground that he acted on the 
suggestion, or under the direction of Arnold, and was protected 
by his pass, issued while still in office, and rene his com- 
mand. It does not appear that André himself attached much 
if any importance to this point of defence; but it has since 
been urged with much pretence of plausibility and force. Those 
who have used this argument, seem to have entirely overlooked 
the legal maxims, that no man can take advantage of his own 
wrong, and that fraud taints the acts of each and every particeps 
criminis. If André had been no party to the fraud and trea- 
son of Arnold, and had acted under his advice and direction, 
ignorant of the criminal object in view, the case might have 
borne a very different aspect. On the contrary, he was fully 
advised, and perfectly understood the criminal character of the 
negotiations, and the object of the meeting. He was one of 
the principals in the fraud and treason, and fully understood the 
peril to which he exposed his life. It is true, that he did not 
originally intend to run this risk, but when he unexpectedly 
encountered it, he voluntarily, after a moment’s hesitation, in- 
curred it, for the sake of the advantages which he expected his 
government to derive from it. 

On this point we think there can be no doubt or dispute 
among those who will fully examine the question, and we con- 
clude this subject by quoting the remarks of General Halleck, 
in his International Laws and Laws of War: “ Notwithstand- 


ing the criminal character of a spy, it has not unfrequently 
pererer’ that men of, high and honorable feelings have been 
induced to undertake the office; and, —e this fact has 


somewhat lessened, in popular opinion, the odium of the act, 
it has failed to diminish the severity of its punishment. Two 
of the most notable instances of this kind to be found in mili- 
tary history, occnrred during the war of the American Revolu- 
tion. After the retreat of Washington from Long Island, Cap- 
tain Nathan Hale recrossed to that island, entered the British 
lines, 7m disguise, and obtained the best possible intelligence of 
the enemy’s forces, and their intended operations ;* but, in his 
attempt to return, he was apprehended, and brought before Sir 
William Howe, who gave immediate orders for his execution 
asa spy. And these orders were carried into execution the 
very next morning, under circumstances of unnecessary riger, 
the prisoner not being allowed to see a clergyman, nor even 
the use of a Bible, although he respectfully asked for both. 
Every one remembers the story of Major André,—how he as- 
cended the Hudson river, within the American lines, where he 
hargained with Arnold for the surrender of West Point and its 
detences ; how he was captured in his attempt to return to 
New York in disguise, and with the documentary evidence of 
his bribery of Arnold concealed upon his person; and how, after 
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a full examination, and due deliberation, he was condemned, 
and ordered by Washington to be executed asa spy. These 
two officers—Hale and André,—were nearly of equal rank 
and age; both had talents and accomplishmenta, which gave 
promise of future greatness, and which had already endeared 
them to large circles of admiring friends. They both com- 
mitted the same military offence, and both suffered the same 
punishment, but, with this difference, that while the British did 
every thing in their power to add to the ignominy of Hale’s exe- 
cution, the Americans spared no exertions to lighten the hours 
of André’s captivity, and to show their regret that the stern 
exigencies of the war required his death. Again, while the 
Americans unanimously condemned the barbarous treatment 
which Hale received before his execution, they, with equal 
unanimity, acknowledged the justice of his sentence. Many of 
the English, on the contrary, while acknowledging the kind 
treatment of André by the American officers, and their expres- 
sions of sympathy for his fate, not only complained, at the time, 
that his sentence was unjust, and his execution a “ blot” upon 
the reputation of Washington, but these charges have since 
been repeated by some of their ablest writers, and especially by 
Lord Mahon in his “ History of England,” and by Phillimore 
in his ‘‘ Commentaries of International Law.” It is not denied 
that André was within the American lines, 7 disguzse, for the 
purpose of gaining information of the disposition of our forces, 
and of closing negotiations with Arnold for their surrender ; 
but, it is contended, that being there with the authority of Ar- 
nold, and under a passport from him, he was not legally a spy. 
André, himself, never attempted so flimsy a defence ; he scorned 
all prevarication, and was condemned on his own confessions. 
His defenders seem to forget that the passport of a traitor, given 
for treasonable purposes, could afford no protection. It had no 
more legal force than Arnold’s agreement to surrender the 
American defences; if Washington was bound to recognize 
this passport, he was equally bound to carry out the entire 
agreement, by surrendering to the enemy West Point and its 
garrison !” 

The opinions of ordinary historians, journalists, annalists and 
writers for magazines, are usually of very little value on dis- 
puted points in science, ethics, or jurisprudence. What is 
called professional or technical knowledge is necessary for the 
solution of such questions. Nevertheless, it may be of interest 
to refer to the opinions which have been expressed by various 
persons on the question of André’s condemnation and execution 
as a spy. 

American writers, with, we believe, a single exception, and 
that a lady (Mrs. Childs), actuated by feeling rather than judg- 
ment, and a full understanding of the case, Sane approved the 
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report of the Board and the action of Washington. Among 
English writers there has been, as might well be expected, a 
diversity of opinion. As was very natural, under the first mis- 
representations of the true facts of the case, some very warmly 
and earnestly condemned the conduct of Washington; and a 
few recent authors, either from ignorance of the facts, or, what 
is more probable, actuated -by national prejudice, have denied 
the legality of the sentence, and charged Washington with in- 
justice and cruelty in its execution. 

Winterbotham, Hinton, Coke, Romilly, Mackinnon and 
Locker, some of them very competent judges of military juris- 
nes, have admitted that André was lawfully executed. 

ven the attorney-general of the colony, it is said, expressed to 
Sir Henry Clinton, before the execution of André, that he was 
legally a spy. On the contrary, Sir Henry himself always 
contended that the execution was illegal; but he based it on a 
misstatement of facts and an erroneous theory of the law. He 
said that André was under the protection of a flag of truce, 
that he was compelled by Arnold to enter our lines, and also 
to change his dress, all of which was untrue. Again, that Ar- 
nold’s pass and orders were a legal protection, which is opposed 
to the common law of war and even to British statute law then 
in force. The Marquis Cornwallis charged that the court was 
composed of foreigners ignorant of the English language, and 
several of the coarsest and most illiterate of the American Gen- 
erals; and Simcoe asserted very positively that Washington 
ordered the execution for the purpose of conciliating the French 
auxiliaries. There seems to have been a very general error in 
regard to the composition of this court, maint writers stating 
that it was composed of only three members, and even Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Whiting, in his publication of the “ Revolutionary 
orders of Washington,” states in a note that it consisted of 
Greene, La Fayette, and Steuben. The court in fact consisted 
of fourteen general ofticers, viz.:—Greene, Stirling, St. Clair, 
La Fayette, om Steuben, Parsons, Clinton, Knox, Glover, 
Patterson, Hand, Huntington, and Starke. The Judge Advo- 
cate General was Colonel John Lawrence. Few if any military 
courts were ever composed of men more distinguished for their 
character, talents and services. Five of these, viz.: St. Clair, 
Stirling, Clinton, Howe, and Starke, had held commissions in 
the British service before the revolution, and Steuben and La 
Fayette were familiar with the laws and usages of military ser- 
vice in Europe. We have the authority of the latter that not- 
withstanding the strong sympathy felt by all the members for 
André, the Board were unanimous that he was legally a spy, 
and ought to suffer death. 

We have already alluded to the opinions of Lord Mahon and 
Mr. Phillimore. The national prejudices of these men, as 
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manifested in their works, render their opinions of no weight 
whatever. The only other British writer of any note who has 
expressed the opinion that André was not legally executed, is 
Sir Edward Cust, a lieutenant-general in the British army, and 
author of a voluminous but not very reliable work, called 
‘‘ Annals of the Wars of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Cen- 
turies.” His statements and assertions are too gross, absurd, 
and destitute of truth to have any historical weight. He says 
that the Board proceeded “by a series of interrogations to ex- 
tract from their unfortunate prisoner something like an ac- 
knowledgment” of his guilt as a spy; and that “upon this en- 
forced confession they convicted him of being a spy ;” that he 
had entered “ into the American lines under the sanction of a 
flag of truce, with none of the intentions of aspy;” and that 
“his change of dress was adduced as fatal to the character of a 
mere military messenger, although it was only a great-coat over 
his halt-uniform.” Again, he says: “ The treachery of General 
Arnold did not make Major André a spy, and it was pitiful in 
the meanest degree to wreak vengeance upon an humble agent 
because he could not reach the principal belligerent. But 
granting that this is an erroneous view of the offence, and that 
military law must consider Major André as a spy, how despi- 
cable was the petty exercise of power that could insultingly 
erect in the view of the unfortunate officer the gallows on which 
he was to be hung, several days before the execution.” 

It is hardly necessary to remark that these assertions are 
disproved by contemporaneous history. The last one is newly 
manufactured, as all accounts represent that André expected to 
be shot, till, at the moment he was approaching the place of 
execution, he first discovered the gallows. On the trial André 
was especially cautioned to make no disclosures that he did not 
wish to make. 

_ It is not our object, however, to pursue this historical diseus- 
sion ; we have taken André’s case simply to illustrate points in 
the law of military espionage. 

It will be noticed in his case that André was not dealt with 
under any statute law, but under the common law and usages 
of war. He was not tried by a court-martial, nor with the 
formal proceedings of such a court. It was simply a Board 
which gave an opinion, but passed no sentence. ashington 
took upon himself the responsibility of pronouncing sentence, 
and of designating the mode of its execution. 

_ It is proverbial that the information obtained from profes- 
sional spies is unreliable. Moreover, they almost invariabl 


aes a double part, selling information, true or false, to bo 
sides. 
Vou. IIL—11 
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THE AMAZONS. 


Ancrent historians tell us that there once existed a race of 
warlike women, who formed a community without the aid of 
the stronger sex, founded cities, conquered powerful nations, 
and were for a long period invincible in warfare, until Her- 
cules, amongst his other exploits, brought off the belt of Hippo- 
lita with its owner, and her subjects dwindled away like the 
bees when their queen is withdrawn from the hive. This 
Scythian tribe, they say, sprang from a daughter of the Earth, 
who was a virgin to the waist, and a viper in the rest of her 
person. They went up to assist King Priam when his capital 
was in danger from the Greeks. One of their queens visited 
Alexander, as the Queen of Sheba did Solomon, but not con- 
tent like her with simply admiring his glory, sought from his 
embraces a son, that might combine the virtues of the greatest 
man and the greatest woman then living in the world. 

Others speak of a Libyan tribe, that inhabited Hespera, an 
island rich in all manner of precious stones, with which doubt- 
less they adorned their persons, and under their Queen Myrina, 
‘ with her army of thirty thousand infantry and two thousand 
horse, protected by corselets of snake skins, and armed with a 
long sword, a spear, and a bow, which they used in the Par- 
thian fashion, penetrated as far as Thrace, and after many vic- 
tories returned again to Africa. 

Raleigh believes in the existence of such a once powerful 
nation in ancient times, and he, as well as the Spanish his- 
torians, relates the same story of such a people on the banks of 
the Amazon. 

Sir John Mandeville vouches for their existence in his day 
in the island of Amazonia, somewhere near Suez ; and Lopez, 
in his description of Congo, mentions such a nation near Mono- 
motapa, which, like their prototypes of old, burned off the 
right breast, to handle their bows more conveniently and shoot 
the better; and he adds, “that these women were the strongest 
guards of this Emperor, all the Eastern Portugals do know.” 

How much of reality there may have been in such fables, 
credited by respectable historians, and referred to by many 
poets as true, or whether the whole is not sheer fiction, who 
can tell? Strong-minded women, even now-a-days, venture to 
pass the bounds prescribed to their sex—push forward into 
professions appropriated to men—and, as they sometimes wear 
the garment peculiarly masculine, who can say but in days of 

ore a nation of them may have been clad in armor, may have 

ived without husbands, or, if they had any, have unfitted them 
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for manly exercises, usurped their employments, and kept them 
as cotqueans and spinsters {* 

It is quite odd, however, that at this very day, according to 
a late traveller in Africa,+ that pleasant king of Dahomey, who 
has every morning at his palace-gate a fresh pile of human 
heads, actually entertains a considerable force of such Pen- 
thesileas and Thalestrises, who never marry, are his principal 
soldiers, and are armed according to their several services, with 
blunderbusses, muskets, knives, and bows with poisoned arrows, 
and, like the old Amazons, without precisely the same beauty 
we see in their representation on ancient gems and bas-reliefs, 
which negro features and negro shapes do not yet quite ap- 
proach, are scantily clad, dance constantly to the sound of 
tom-toms and kettledrums until they are too fat for such Terp- 
sichores,—doubtless the Pyrrhic dance—as they fight courage- 
ously and successfully. 

e now and then see persons of the softer sex in the fierce 
garb of the soldier, usually the gay uniform of the Zouaves, 
more convenient perhaps to them and more attractive from its 
bright colors, though from their figures one would think that 
they were better suited to the heavy cavalry. Some even have 
been noted for their exploits, and their sex has been discovered 
only when in need of a surgeon. 

rowds of females of no enviable reputation in various ca- 
— usually attend an army—but these Daughters of the 
egiment are amiable only in the opera. Our natural repug- 
nance to such unfeminine audacity may be a prejudice; but 
still we hardly sympathize, as we ought, perhaps, even when 
Venus is wounded by Diomedes, or Clorinda is slain by Tan- 
cred. 

Anacreon long ago told women (I take Moore’s prose transla- 
tion), that “ Nature hath given horns to bulls, and hoofs to 
horses, swiftness of foot to hares, to lions a gaping of teeth, to 
fishes the faculty of swimming, to birds to fly, to men magna- 
nimity. What then does she give them? Beauty: instead of 
all shields, instead of all spears; for she who is beautiful sub- 
dues both iron and fire.” 


aa oe ad texturam muliebriaque deputavit exercitia.”—Diod. Sic. 2, 11. 
iné. 

+ ‘A Mission to Gabele, King of Dahomey, with Notices of the so-called Ama- 
zons,” etc. By Richard F. Burton. Lond., 1864. 
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SHERMAN’S WINTER CAMPAIGN THROUGH GEORGIA. 


THe campaign of the great military. strategist, SHerman, 
which has just terminated with the fall of Savannah in the 
South, and the defeat and almost utter annihilation of one of 
the two chief Confederate armies as a result of it, is destined to 
furnish material for the profound study of military minds of the 
present and future ages; hence a brief and careful résumé of the 
campaign itself, as well as of the causes that led to it, will be 
read with more than usual interest. 

To the thorough understanding of the subject, it is necessary 
that we should briefly review the situation anterior to the first 
Georgia campaign, that terminated with the fall of Atlanta. 

In May last, we find Johnston at Dalton and Tunnel Hill, 
heavily fortified in the mountain-ranges with forty thousand 
men, his flanks well protected, and his position so admirably 
chosen, that he covered Atlanta and its approaches, except b 
a long and difficult march upon his flanks. Sherman, wit 
about eighty thousand men, was in his front, with an army well 
disciplined and equipped, and eager for battle and victory, but 
harassed constantly by raids upon their long lines of communi- 
cation, over which their subsistence was drawn. It is the firm 
opinion of many well-informed military men, that Sherman was 
opposed to a farther advance from his base towards the interior, 
and would have chosen the East Tennessee route had it been 
practicable. But, with Johnston in force in his front, he had no 
alternative but an advance upon him. 

The country is familiar with his brilliant summer campaign, 
and-it has passed into history as one of the most successful of 
the war, filled with hard battles, brilliant victories, noble 
valor, and remarkable manny It gave us Atlanta with its 
barren fruits, opened to us the railways centring there, repos- 


sessed us of one hundred and forty miles of territory, but left us 
one hundred and forty miles farther from our base. Still, 
Hood’s army was powerful for harm, and the enemy still pos- 
sessed neonaes communication from Virginia to the Mississippi, 


vid Macon, Fort Valley, Montgomery, and Mobile. The im- 
portance of this to the enemy, who derived the greater portion 
of his subsistence from the Southwest, Sherman was quick to see, 
and he at once decided upon his plans for the winter campaign, 
if he had not done so before. A few days of careful study of 
all the details—the strength of the enemy at Wilmington, 
Charleston, and other points between Hood and Lee, the fortifi- 
cations likely to be encountered, the nature of the country, the 
probability of subsisting his army on the country—convinced 
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him of the practicability of cutting his way to the coast. His 
plans were in due time submitted to the War Department and 
General Grant, by whom they were indorsed, and Sherman at 
once turned his attention to Hood. 

The rashness and ambition of the rebel leaders were well 
known, and Sherman, uncovering his right flank at Atlanta, like 
the spider in the fable, invited him to walk into the parlor. 
Hood was not slow to see the advantages of assuming the of- 
fensive, and, by emulating Sherman’s mode of warfare, strike 
his communications in the rear, beat him at his own game of 
flank, compel the evacuation of Atlanta and northern Georgia, 
and make the name of J. B. Hood, General, the glory of the 
Confederacy. 

On the morning of the 20th of September, Hood’s cavalry 
quietly moved round and occupied a position across the Mont- 

omery and Atlanta Railway, intending to deceive Sherman 
into the belief that it was merely a precaution to cover any at- 
tempt of the latter to advance in that direction. It must be 
confessed that Hood concealed his intentions well, and covered 
his movements with mystery to those not familiar with his char- 
acteristics; yet the keen eye of Sherman was upon him; and 
when, on the 2d of October, he boldly crossed the Chattahoochie 
at Campbellton, and threw forward his columns upon Sherman’s 
rear, instead of Sherman having been taken by surprise, he 
manifested not the slightest concern. On the contrary, he con- 
tinued the work of collecting supplies at Atlanta, and arran- 
ging its details for his contemplated invasion. The people of the 

orth, and the army, opened their eyes in astonishment at the 
apparent procrastination of Sherman in defending his commu- 
nications; and this astonishment was not at all lessened, when he 
did change front in pursuit of the wily Hood, to find that his 
efforts to intercept the rebel leader were slow, and destitute of 
his usual energy. It is true that at Allatoona Corse did give 
Hood an energetic resistance—immortalized himself and his 
command; but, beyond this, Hood’s movements were without 
opposition of any serious kind. While slowly pursuing the 
enemy to the Alabama line, supplies of clothing, ammunition, 
and other necessary stores, were collected at Chattanooga, the 
railway repaired to Atlanta, and the stores, &c., shipped for- 
ward. Meanwhile, Thomas had been sent back to Nashville, 
secretly to organize and equip the recruits and convalescents, 
and to organize a new wing with these and the corps command- 
ed by Schofield and Stanley. So successful was the hero of 
Chickamauga, that by the time Hood had crossed the Tennes- 
see, Thomas was rea y to meet him with an army as large as 
the invading one. 

Again changing front to the south, Sherman rapidly counter- 
marched to Atlanta in one day, rested his troops, laid in six 
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teen days’ rations of bread, an extra supply of salt, an abun- 
dance of ammunition, and in one day after his arrival was 
ready to move; having taken the precaution to destroy the 
railway track to Chattanooga, and burn the city, so that it 
could not be reoccupied by the military. 

On the evening of the 15th, Regimental Adjutant read an 
order to the troops, in which Sherman informed them that he 
had cut loose from his base, and would lead them by a long and 
difficult march to a new one. Then it was that the army, for 
the first time, solved the mystery with which Sherman had 
surrounded his movements. 

The army saw the wisdom of their beloved leader. Hood 
was no longer in their front ; Lee had sufficient work in hand to 
employ ~~ ; no troops could be spared from Charleston, 
Savannah, Wilmington, Mobile, .or the Lge De- 
partment; the route was now ~ to Milledgeville, Macon, 
Augusta; the railway feeders of the South at our mercy, and 
Savannah ready to open its gates to the knock of Federal bay- 
onets ; and, as a consequence, the confidence of the men in their 
chieftain was materially strengthened. 

During the interval that elapsed between the time that Sher 
man gave up the pursuit of Hood, and his arrival at Atlanta, 
the latter had penetrated to Franklin, Tennessee, where he 
found Thomas confronting him. Confident of his ability to 
dislodge Thomas, and satisfied in his own mind that Sherman 
had been forced to fall back, and would ere many days assail 
his rear, he saw the necessity of immediate action. To attack 
and defeat Thomas, move upon and occupy Nashville, would 
immortalize him, and wipe out the stain upon his reputation 
that followed his insane attack at Atlanta. 

Then followed the battle of Franklin, adding new laurels to 
Thomas’s brow, and covering Hood with additional dishonor. 
His course was desperate ; he saw, for the first time, his error ; 
that Sherman was so far on his way that he could not hope to 
throw himself between him and the coast. Some desperate 
stake must be made. Nashville, with its granaries and store- 
houses, foundries, and plunder, was before him; a barren and 
impoverished country in his rear. It took him but a moment 
to decide. Nashville once in his possession, he could recruit 
and refit his army, and inaugurate an offensive war of invasion, 
such as that of Lee and Early in ee and Pennsylvania. 
Upon the results of the battle at Nashville we need not here 
dwell. Hood’s defeat was the natural result of Sherman’s well- 
laid plans and Thomas’s superior manceuvres; and in that vic- 
tory, as well as in that of Savannah, the troops of both armies 
alike deserve to share the honors, and inscribe upon their ban- 
ners “ Nashville” and “ Savannah.” 

But let us return to Sherman. Having arranged every 
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thing, divided his army into two wings,—the right composed of 
Blair’s (17th) Corps, and Osterhaus’s (15th) Corps, under Major- 
General Howard; and the left composed of Williams’s (20th) 
Corps, and Davis’s (14th) Corps, under Major-General Slocum ; 
with the 20th and 15th on either flank, and Kilpatrick’s fine 
division of Cavalry, reporting direct to the commanding Gen- 
eral,—Sherman cut loose from Atlanta on the morning of the 
16th of November, Slocum moving out on the Georgia Railway, 
which he destroyed to Social Circle, a distance of sixty miles, 
while Howard and Kilpatrick made a feint upon Macon, draw- 
ing all the forces away from Milledgeville and other points. 
Kilpatrick was expected to demonstrate within five miles of the 
city, but drove the enemy into his hastily-erected works, which 
he charged, capturing eight guns, which he could not bring off 
without considerable loss. Withdrawing his force, he left 
Macon on the southwest, and moved upon Howard’s flank. 

Meanwhile, on the 20th, Slocum’s column occupied Milledge- 
ville, the capital, gt st the Governor, State officers, 
gislature, and the entire male population. 

Slocum thus far had met no enemy. Howard, however, at 
Griswoldville encountered three brigades of infantry militia, 
whose commander, Brigadier-General Young, offered battle. 
Howard promptly accepted the challenge, and sent in General 
Walcott’s brigade of the Fifteenth Corps, who quickly routed 
them, capturing General Young and many of his command. 
In the engagement, Walcott received a severe flesh-wound. 

Howard and Kilpatrick effectually destroyed the railway be- 
tween Gordon and Milledgeville, thereby severing the last link 
that connected the government at Richmond with their Trans- 
Mississippi Department. 

The advance into the interior had spread terror and dismay 
among the inhabitants, many of whom deserted their homes to 
the mercies of their negroes and the invading hosts, who appro- 
yoann all that the plantations afforded. The teams had all 

een replenished by fresh mules, mounted men remounted im- 
pressed horses, and the commissary wagons filled with an abun- 
dance of provisions. Protecting the citizens from unnecessary 
annoyance, and private property, and the State House, and Ex- 
ecutive Mansion, from injury, one day’s halt was made, when 
the column crossed the Oconee River, burning all the bridges in 
their rear. 


One column followed the line of the Central Railway, and 
most effectually destroyed it to Millen, Another column moved 
upon Louisville, in Jefferson County, from which point Baird’s 
Division of Davis’s Corps, and Kilpatrick’s cavalry, moved upon 
Waynesboro’, with the two-fold object of cutting the Savannah 
and Augusta Railway and making a feint upon the latter city, 
for the purpose of drawing the attention of General Bragg, who 
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had collected about ten thousand men at Wilmington, to that 
int. Kilpatrick found Wheeler strongly posted at Waynes- 

0 attacked and drove him from his position, and, with the 

assistance of Baird, tore . several miles of the railway. 

While Kilpatrick and Baird were demonstrating upon Au- 

sta, Slocum and Howard occupied Millen and all the other 
important towns, destroying all the foundries, shops, cot- 
ton, &., &e. 

Throwing himself between the Ogeechee andSavannah Rivers, 
the better to protect his flanks, Sherman at once moved upon 
Savannah. In this last stage of the campaign he encountered 
considerable annoyance from the cavalry in his rear, and the fell- 
ing of timber upon the roads in his front. Nevertheless, the 
marches averaged thirteen miles per day. Slocum, on the 10th 
of December, struck the Savannah and Charleston Railway ten 
jniles from the city, cutting it off from all railway communica- 
tion with the outer world. 

With his usual promptness, Sherman at once invested the 
city, from the Savannah.to the Ogeechee, the nearest point being 
three miles from the city. Hardee, who commanded, was 
strongly posted, with thirteen thousand men, in a line of works 
which, with the aid of the swamps, furnished an excellent line 
of defence. A charge upon the line would have cost many val- 
uable lives, and might possibly have ended in defeat. With no 
siege-guns, his army located in the swamps and on the barren 
and unhealthy rice plantations where no supplies could be ob 
tained, his troops on one cracker per day, there were some who 
felt concerned for the safety of the command. Sherman, how- 
ever, had prepared for the contingency. By his direction, 
Howard, under cover of darkness, bridged the Ogeechee, threw 
Hazen’s Division across to the island, and invested Fort McAllis- 
ter—the only obstruction to the passage of vessels from the 
ocean to the right of the line at King’s Bridge. 

The investment having been effected on the 13th, the fort 
was carried by Hazen with nine regiments, who captured the 
entire garrison, with its siege-guns and ammunition. 

This was the crowning victory of the campaign. The pos- 
session of the fort gave us a free water-course to the army, as 
well as siege-guns with which to shell the city. 

Hardee oi now no alternative’ but to stand a siege or evacu- 
ate. He chose the latter course, and gave us the city, with its 
guns, ammunition, foundries, shops, thirty-three thousand bales 
of cotton, &e., &e. 

The importance of this brilliant campaign, that perhaps has 
no parallel in history, cannot be over-estimated.. So carefully 
had Sherman arranged the details of his movement, selected 
his route of march, and proportioned the work to his different 
commanders, that he has emerged from the enemy’s country 
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after a winter’s march across half the continent, in twenty-seven 
days, with an army in finer physical condition than on settin 
out, the possessors of better transportation than ever before, ail 
the railways running through Georgia torn up, and the iron so 
effectually destroyed that they cannot be rebuilt, forty-two of 
the finest counties foraged over, over two hundred towns and 
villages occupied, all the cotton destroyed, the country rendered 
unfit for reoccupation by Hood, a new and short base of sup- 
plies obtained, Savannah once more led back to the Union, and 
all this accomplished by the great military genius of one man, 
and the endurance and valor of his command. Well may the 
loyal masses of the North shout pzans of praise to Sherman 
and Thomas, and the immortal men who have followed the 
starry banner from the Ohio to the ocean ! 

Looking back upon the situation previous to Sherman’s 
march, Hood, Hardee, and Bragg can now see how grandly 
Sherman has outgeneralled them, and how wofully they were 
in error when they supposed that an assault upon his rear 
would compel his retreat. Had Hood been satistied to follow 
the example of Johnston and continue on the defensive, Sher- 
man to-day would not be on the coast, and Hood’s army re- 
duced to a mere mob of fifteen thousand or twenty thousand 
men. Hood committed many errors in his military career, but 
this last error should consign him to oblivion, while it places at 
the head of the list of military leaders the names of Grant 
and SHERMAN. 
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[The following thoughtful and well-written verses were not inserted, as was intended, in the 
January number. They are still instructive and appropriate at the beginning of this eventful 
year.—Ep.] 


ON THE THRESHOLD. 


THE Moon-Queen mounts the car of Night, and from her Amazonian seat 
Reviews the iegionary stars whose spear-crests sparkle round her feet; 
Her face a shadowy sharpness wears—a spectral pallor, cold and clear, 
And solemnly athwart the sky she moves beside the Parting Year. 


Into the hollow Past, like ghosts, the dark Hours, one by one, have gone; 
Only the Last, still trembling, halts upon the threshold of the Dawn. 

Halt on its threshold still, gray Ghost, and make me of thy wisdom wise, 
Ere the Sun’s pencil write “‘ To-Day” upon the tablet of the skies! 


What do thy mates and thou bear back into the measureless abyss 

That sepulchres the Year yet warm? What burdens leave ye unto this— 
This Child—for whom the Sovereign Sun a Father’s gentle office fills, 
And, from his amber couch new-risen, leads slowly up the Eastern hills? 


“The Year’s dark hours that—all save one—have passed beyond the verge of Night, 
Bear many a memory of Wrong still dimly countervailing Right ;— 
Bear many a tardy-budded Joy, and many a Sorrow scantly healed ;— 
Hatreds unquenched, and sated Loves; Lies blazoned; Truths still unrevealed: 


“Bear many a crimson stain of Strife, with radiant gem-spots interspun 
Of Souls crushed out by warring hosts—fresh Martyrs in a Cause begun, 
And then to later Souls resigued its perfect triumph-arch to rear; 

Too vast to be englobed within the circle of the parted Year! 


“Bear these; and with them, echoirg far through all the cycling rings of space 
Grand peans from the lifted hearts of a regenerating race ; 
Thanksgiving tones, like mighty peals from myriad minster-bells at morn, 
Whose deep vibrations air shali keep to thrill the ages yet unborn! 


“The lusty Child-Year creeping now, Sun-guiced, toward the upper light, 
Shall catch the unwoven threads of Lime dropned by the other in his flight ; 
Shall seize them in his agile hands, and, deftiy blending tint and tone, 

Shall weave, along his halcyon course, a gleaming tapestry of his own! 


“Tn this the buds of Joy shall bloom; the sated Loves renew their youth; 
The blazoned Lies be overwrought by symbols of eternal Truth ; 
Through all the woof, in glittering lines, the glories of the Right increase, 
And the empurpled stains of Strife glow golden in the light of Peace!” 


Dark Hour that tremblest still upon the pregnant thres! 0.1 of tho Dawn, 

I give thee to the hollow Past, and hail the Promise-bearing Morn ! 

For 1d! the Sovereign Sun leads forth, to full-orbed Day, the Infant Year!- - 

God grant—lost Hour—the rosy Child may in his mission prove thee Seer} 
1864-5. c.D.G 
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AND 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


PerHaps no American book of recent publication has recerved or has deserved 
a@ more general perusal than the ‘Memoirs of Lieutenant-General Scott,” written 
by himself” (2 vols., Sheldon & Co., New York. $4.00). On this account we shall 
make no extended review of it. If those who have not read it, do not, they cannot 
know its real value from a magazine article. Not designed as a complete history, 
it is a noble aid to the history of the principal momentous events which have trans- 
pired in this century, witten by one who can, without a spice of arrogance declare, 
“ Quorum magna pars fui.” It is the life of a great soldier, general, diplomatist, 
and gentleman. As a soldier, his career is illustrated by his rapid rise in his pro- 
fession, his eager service, his magnanimous self-sacrifices, and valiant self-exposures 
in the great northern battle-fields of our last war with England. As a general of 
the highest order, he is manifested in his judicious organization and control of 
the Army in time of peace, his marvellous Mexican campaign (the rationale of 
which is here presented in a clearer and truer light than ever before), and his 
reception of the new rank of Lieutenant-General, till then unprecedented, except in 
the case of Washington. As a diplomatist, he shines in the humane character of a 
peace-maker, in nullifying South Carolina nullification; on the northeastern boun- 
dary, on the Canadian frontier, and on the Pacific coast. And as a gentleman, 
whose life, in the words of Mr. Thackeray, ‘‘may be read in young ladies’ schools 
with propriety, and taught with advantage in the seminaries of young gentlemen,” 
he has no superior among the public men of America. Pure, devout, patriotic, re- 
fined, and elegant; true to his friends, magnanimous to his enemies, generous to 
all; cultivated in polite learning, a purist in language, he challenges the admira- 
tion of all. We mean this for no random eulogy on General Scott: all this, and 
more, is to be found in his book—for the actions of his life here recorded are his 
best eulogy. Unlike most history of contemporary events, these memoirs are true 
and unbiased; and this, notwithstanding that he has had to discuss some nice 
points of public controversy,—as, for example, the courts-martial before which he 
has heen obliged to appear; the treatment of his political enemies; and his famous 
quarrel with General Jackson. 

He gives an excellent chapter on the political causes of the war, in speaking of 
atime before the war seemed imminent: but he wisely abstains from a detailed 
view of the present struggle. Let us hope that he has prepared copious notes on 
this subject for posthumous publication. We like trite quotations when they are 
particularly apposite, and to General Scott, of colossal form and colossal eminence, 
may be most fitly applied the well-known verses:— 


“Like some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 
Shoots from the vale, and midway cleaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 
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“The American Boys’ Book of Sports and Games: A Repository of In-#21-Out- 
Door Amusements for Boys and Youth;” published by Dick and Fitzgerald, New 
York, is a book that will delight the young people. It is a complete cyclopedia of 
sports, games, and amusements of all imaginable kinds—is attractive in its outward 
appearance, and is profusely illustrated with well-made and instructive wood-cuts— 
numbering more than six hundred. The publishers state that, while they have 
laid other nations under contribution in preparing their work, the details of all 
games have been conformed to our American method of playing; and they have 
certainly succeeded in producing by far the handsomest and most complete work 
of the kind that has yet been issued. We know of no present that will give a 
boy more lasting and varied pleasure. 600 pages, $3.50. 


Morris’s Mopiriep Tactics. 2 vols.18mo. D. Van Nostrand, Publisher. 

When our armies were first organized, at the commencement of the war, regi- 
ments were required to learn a large number of movements, with all their arbitrary 
and precise details, which served no other purpose than to make pleasing show- 
drills. When these same regiments were sent to the field, they very soon discov- 
ered that a very small portion only of their laboriously iearned tactics was of any 
practicable use, and even that portion required to be simplified. 

Commanding officers, desirous of saving their men from all unnecessary fatigue, 
and learning from experience the simplest and quickest methods of putting their 
troops in the formations desired, naturally adopted such changes as were in accord- 
ance with common sense. Finding that subdivisions could not be marched through 
woods by their front, they marched them by their flank. Finding simultaneous 
movements were fatiguing to the men, and consumed valuable time, besides often 
causing the advancing column to halt, while some preparatory or intermediate 
movement was executed; of course, successive movements were preferred. Tho 
result has been what might have been expected ; as the movements do not conform 
to the tactics, the tactics must conform to the movements. 

It will, therefore, be readily understood, how important it was that a system 
should be prepared which should reject all obsolete explanations and evolutions, 
and teach the movements which have resulted from experience, and are constantly 
employed in the field. 

The system by General Morris supplies this want fully. He has retained notn- 
ing which has not been found useful. Two small volumes contain all the tactics 
required for infantry. He has omitted all superfluous commands and parts of com- 
mands, and has made simple general rules, thus saving tedious repetitions of expla- 


- nations. 


The color-guard is placed on the right of the left wing, in order to have the color 
leading when a line marches “by the right of companies.” The ranks are one 
pace apart, which affords greater ease in the march by the front, and facilitates the 
doubling of files, when facing by the flank. Files always dress and touch towards 
the guide, and the difficult and useless ‘fixed pivot” is abolished. Many of the 
movements are made from a column of fours on the march, to save time and useless 
manceuvring. The manual of arms has been revised to suit the rifled musket. The 
manual for the short rifle is placed by itself. All deployments are made by the 
flank, and by the shortest paths. The close column by division is formed by filing 
the divisions successively behind or before each other. The line of battalions in 
mass is formed from a column of fours on the march, by conducting each battalion 
over the shortest line to its position. and then forming the close column. 
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A tabular form is used to separate the commands of the general and the colonel, 
which shows their relative order, and is a valuable aid to the memory. 

In short, the work cannot be better described than by calling it a simplified system 
of flank movements. $2.00 per set. 


‘Following the Flag,” by “Carlton” (with Illustrations; 1 vol. 16mo, $1.50; 
Ticknor and Fields), is an admirable narrative—simple enough for the comprehen- 
sion of boys, and yet worthy the study of larger people—of the Campaigns of the 
Army of the Potomac, up to November, 1862. The illustrations are good, and the 
map diagrams very clear. 


“ A Manual for the Medical Officers of the United States Army. By Charles R. 
Greenleaf, M. D., Assistant Surgeon U.S. A. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
1864” (pp. 199).—It is truthfully said in this little work, ‘‘The Medical Officer has 
really less opportunity than any other for becoming acquainted with his duties: he 
has no guide, and must rely either on his own common sense or whatever instruc- 
tion he can gain from those around him.” Those of the least experience know that 
the regulations to which a newly appointed medical officer naturally turns for in- 
formation afford only the most meagre outlines—outlines that are to be filled up 
by verbal instruction—of the military requirements in time of peace, with the ex- 
planation that they “apply, as far as practicable, to the medical service in the field.” 
Not one-tenth of what he is held to is contained in the Blue Book. Scattered 
through innumerable orders, circulars, and letters of instruction, are the real rules 
that are to guide him; and more bewildering than a prairie snow-storm is the con- 
fusion of amendments, additions, revocations, and alterations that have been show- 
ered from the official sky. Hitherto each has had to find a trail for himself, and tc 
learn experimentally which routes lead to sloughs, and which were cut-offs. We 
have here a condensation of fact and elimination of error that almost open a royai 
road. 

The compiler has arranged, with patient care, the prominent duties of medical 
officers, and, in each instance, has added the official reason why. The great feature 
is the confidence it inspires, by naming the number and source of every order as the 
authority for its various statements. Nor is it made tiresome by quoting more than 
the gist of the matter. Without bearing any official character, or making pretence 
to have the stamp of infallibility, it carries upon its face the mark of its own merit, 
and shows, so that those who run may read, its correctness. To October, 1864, it 
fairly replaces the entire mass of orders. 

There are two or three topics that are not treated of, such as the requirements 
from Hospital Stewards and the constitution of Veteran Reserve Corps, which 
make it not literally perfect; but the daily duties of a medical officer are well laid 
down, and, in almost every particular, are implicitly to be followed. 
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EDITOR'S SPECIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Tue dark days are surely passing away: the sunlight is scattering into thin 
mist the clouds of doubt, despondency, and danger: the storm which, typhoon-like, 
burst upon us with unanticipated fury, is rumbling off to the fabulous caves. The 
hoped-for but long uncertain success at Atlanta, is forgotten in the greater glory of 
Savannah. And while that still dazzles us with a full-orbed blaze, new light breaks 
in the West. The bold march of Hood, threatening Nashville and the North, is 
suddenly transformed into a defeat, which closes in a wild, disorderly retreat. 
Amid the general rejoicing, there was but one drop of regret, which gave secession- 
ists, North and South, a gleam of hope, and now that is gone. The fiasco at Fort 
Fisher was the spot in our sun; when lo! in a moment, almost unexpected, the 
news comes that Fort Fisher has fallen, and the entire sweep of the horizon glows 
with an unclouded blaze. More thunder there will be, but it will be “out of a 
clear sky,”—the thunder of our guns as we finally push the rebels and the rebel- 
lion to the wall. 

The value of Wilmington, asa port of entry to the rebels, is well understood. 
It was, so to speak, their only open port. From it cotton and emissaries went 
out to bolster the rebellion abroad ; into it came arms, ammunition, iron, clothing, 
supplies of all kinds, to uphold the Confederacy a little longer at home. Let us 
look for a moment at this noted locality. Situated on the northeast branch of the 
Cape Fear River, and separated from the Brunswick River by Eagle’s Island, it 
is eighteen miles from New Inlet, the land extending from the city to the Inlet 
in a Jong narrow tongue, which ends at Federal Point. New Inlet is the principal 
entrance, and the forts at Federal Point being in our possession, we entirely con- 
trol the river channel. These fortifications consist of Mound Battery, at the very 
extremity ; numerous detached batteries and intrenchments on both the river and 
ocean fronts ; Fort Fisher, a very powerful bastioned work, commanding in every 
direction ; and some other works, soon abandoned by the rebels, just north of Fort 
Fisher. Upon the strength of Fort Fisher the rebels placed their entire depend- 
ence: Beauregard and Whiting declared it impregnable; and to capture that was 
the design of General Grant in sending an expeditionary force, under Generals 
Butler and Weitzel, to co-operate with a naval squadron under Rear-Admiral D. D. 
Porter. On the 25th of December the troops landed, but, after skirmishing and a 
reconnoissance, it was decided to withdraw without attacking. The same night 
and the next morning, Butler withdrew, and set sail for Fortress Monroe. Upon 
this first movement ‘ forward and back,” we do not design to dwell. Itis nota 
pleasing task to dissect failures, and is rendered doubly unpalatable by the imme- 
diate demonstration that they were totally unnecessary failures. 

Whatever may be thought of the opinions of Generals Butler and Weitzel, there 
were two men who were stung to the very heart by this result,—Grant and 
Porter. They both acted with a vigor and energy which insured success. Porter 
went to Beaufort to reorganize his divisions, to take in coal, ammunition, and sup- 
plies, and determined to take the work, unaided, if need be. Grant removed Butler 
and sent him to Lowell; picked out a good man, with his usual sagacity,—General 
A. H. Terry,—remanded the same troops which Butler had brought back, with some 
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slight additions in numbers, to Beaufort, to join Porter; and delenda est was the 
motto for the redoubtable Fort Fisher. The rebels had laughed at our failure and 
had bragged greatly—we mean no pun—about the fort and its defenders, Whiting 
and Lamb—but the laughter was soon turned into mourning. 

The vast fleet of navy ships and transports once more breast the tongue of land 
and its forts. Whiting and Lamb have another chance to show their breeding. 
Colonel Comstock, the Engineer-in-Chief, a brave and able officer, reconnoitres the 
work. The troops land, under cover of the gunboats, above the fort, and occupy 
the deserted earthworks. For three days the navy bombard, and the army rest 
and organize. The fire of the ships is terrific; the Ironsides and monitors stand 
close in and draw the fire, thus giving the fleet a knowledge of the number, cali- 
bre, and position of the guns. Embrasures are blown open, traverses disappear, 
guns are dismounted. The fleet engages in three divisions: the first led by the 
Brooklyn, and numbering 116 guns; the second by the Minnesota, 176 guns; and 
the third composed of the flotilia of gunboats, 123 guns. The storm of fire was 
so terrific that soon the fort ceased to reply, but its sheltered garrison was waiting 
our attack. At length, on the third day, Sunday, January 15th, the columns 
moved forward. The army column consisted of four brigades, commanded by 
Curtis, Pennybacker, Bell, and Abbot—that is, Paine’s entire division and Abbot’s 
Brigade, all under the orders of Major-General Ames. On the sea-front, a storm- 
ing party was formed of about fifteen hundred sailors and marines. On all points 
the navy fire was concentrated. The attack of the land troops was at once suc- 
cessful; Curtis’s Brigade reached the parapet and gained a foothold, the vessels 
throwing their shells always directly in front of them as they advanced; by ten 
o’clock at night the entire fort was in our possession. Thus driven out, the rebels 
ran southward, to the cover of works nearer the Inlet, and were all captured: five 
hundred dead were found in the fort; General Whiting and Colonel Lamb were 
wounded and captured; two thousand prisoners were taken, and guns, variously 
estimated at from fifty to one hundred, were the trophies of the victory. Our 
losses are named at nine hundred. Curtis, Pennybacker, and Ball were wounded; 
and Lieutenants Preston and Porter of the Navy were killed, in the unsuccessful 
attack of the sailors and marines. 

Regretting that we must leave to our gigantic brethren, the dailies, the details 
of intelligence, we pause to look at what should be the results of this victory. 

1. Blockade-running is at an end; and the resources of the rebels have received 
thereby a terrible check. To what extent this will cripple them, let us present the 
following statistics: —‘ The special report of the Secretary of the Rebel Treasury 
in relation to the matter shows that there have been imported into the Confederacy 
at the ports of Wilmington and Charleston, since October 26, 1864, 8,632,000 
pounds of meat, 1,507,000 pounds of lead, 1,933,000 pounds saltpetre, 546,000 pairs 
of shoes, 316,000 pairs of blankets, 520,000 pounds of coffee, 69,000 rifles, 97 
packages of revolvers, 2,639 packages of medicine, 43 cannon, with a large quan- 
tity of other articles of which we need make no mention. Besides these, many 
valuable stores and supplies are brought by way of the Northern lines into Florida, 
by the port of Galveston and through Mexico across the Rio Grande. The ship- 
ments of cotton made on Government account since March 1, 1864, amount to 
$5,296,000 in specie. Of this, cotton to the value of $1,500,000 has been shipped 
since the 1st of July and up to the 1st of December. It is a matter of absolute im- 
possibility for the Federals to stop our blockade-running at the port of Wilming- 
ton, Tf the wind blows off the coast, the blockading fleet is driven off. If the 
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wind blows landward, they are compelled to haul off to a great distance to escape 
the terrible sea which dashes on a rocky coast, without a harbor within three days’ 
sail, The shoals on the North Carolina coast are from five to twenty miles wide, 
and they are, moreover, composed of the most treacherous and bottomless quick- 
sands. The whole coast is scarcely equalled in the world for danger and fearful 
appearance, particularly when a strong easterly wind meets the ebb-tide. It is an 
easy matter for a good pilot to run a vessel directly out to sea or into port; but, in 
the stormy months, from October to April, no blockading vessel can lie at anchor 
in safety off the Carolina coast. Therefore supplies will be brought in despite the 
keenest vigilance.” All this is at an end. 

2. Wilmington should at once be attacked, for to our judgment it is now unten- 

able, notwithstanding its strong works. Removing the obstructions in the Cape 
Fear River which lie just opposite Fort Fisher, our vessels can run up to Eagle 
Island just opposite the town—if there is no delay. A land-force co-operating on 
the long spit of land, will have its flanks thoroughly protected on the river and the 
sea, while our boats can drive ail rebel resistance from its front; and Fort French, 
just south of the city, iron-clad though it be with T-iron, must fall. We repeat, 
that we cannot see how it is possible for Wilmington to hold out against an imume- 
diate movement upon it. 
“ 3. Wilmington is a “back door,” not only to Richmond, but to Charleston. 
From it runs northward the famous Weldon Road to Richmond; and, crossing the 
Brunswick River, the roads to Charlotte, and to Columbia, Augusta, and Charles- 
ton. Once more is the Confederacy “cut in two,” or rather in three; and its 
vitality, hydra though it be, seriously endangered. The control of the Mississippi 
is one clear cut; Sherman’s wide swarth through Georgia, another; and the move- 
ment from captured Wilmington will isolate Richmond and Charleston. 

If these judgments are just, we cannot too highly estimate the last success at 
Wilmington, nor too greatly regret the mistaken judgment which abandoned the 
original project. Nor can we withhold our unstinted praise from General Grant, 
who projected the movement of the land troops, and who repaired at once the 
error of Butler; and from Admiral Porter, the admirable naval organizer and com- 
mander, whose ardor was proof against the cold water of the first withdrawal. 

The co-operation of Porter and Terry was hearty and generous, and, in the 
opinion of the former, contributed largely to the success. General Terry deserves 
the highest praise for his dispositions; while his subordinates who stormed the 
work will ever rank among the bravest men in the history of forlorn hopes. 

When we last went to press we left Sherman, on the 9th of December, skir- 
mishing with the retreating enemy, fifteen miles from Savannah. On the 11th, 
Slocum, with the Fourteenth and Twentieth Corps, began the investment, and How- 
ard soon swung his corps into line to complete it, about three miles and a half from 
the city, and extending from the Savannah River to the Ogeechee. Captain Dun- 
can of the Scouts boldly and successfully ran down the river to communicate with 
the fleet. On the 12th, Howard detached Hazen, with the Second Division of the 
Fifteenth Corps, to assault Fort McAllister, which commanded the approach by 
the Ogeechee. The assault was brilliant and successful. Hazen carried the fort 
while Sherman and Howard were spectators from the roof of Cherve’s rice-mill. 
The excitement was intense, for, when that was taken, Savannah must fall. Not- 
withstanding the vigorous resistance of the garrison, Hazen’s impetuosity was 
rewarded, and an hour afterwards Sherman and Howard were in a small boat, on 
their way to the fleet. The meeting of these commanders with Foster and Dahl- 
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gren was a joyous one, and Sherman at once wrote to say that Savannah would 
soon be ours. The cordon of investment was drawn closer, the troops rested and 
reorganized, great guns put into position, and the city summoned. Although Har- 
dee declined to surrender, he determined to fly, and while one road of egress was 
still open, he crossed the river on the Union causeway, and left the terrified city to 
the hero of Atlanta. Savannah was literally surprised; many had flocked there as 
to a city of refuge; there were not ten days’ provisions in the place, and there was 
no time to destroy the five hundred bushels of rice and thirty-three thousand bales 
of cotton which feil into our hands. Thus ended Sherman’s “ grand march,” which 
turned into the most magnificent “quick step” ever contributed to the “ Music of 
the Union.” 

We have thus epitomized the great event, because we have a thing or two to say 
upon this hint. A meeting of the citizens gave utterance to sentiments of loyalty 
unlike any before heard in rebeldom. Charmed with deliverance from despotism 
intermixed with anarchy; pleased with the treatment of Sherman and his Lieutenant, 
Geary, who was appointed military governor; glad to get food to eat, and feeling 
ence more, after years of estrangement, the old home sentiment under the conquer- 
ing but protecting standard of the Union, they bow to the decrees of Government, 
and even suggest to the State to call a convention, which shall have in view the 
ending of the strife between “ the two sections of the country.” 

Never did tidings give more joy to our sanctum than did these. Georgia never 
went out of the Union, even by a sot-disant legitimate method. The people were 
never consulted. The whirlwind swept over it, and it was prostrated. Many who 
have since become bitter upholders of the war never recognized either the right or 
the necessity of original secession: and now, should Georgia come back, those of 
her sons who, loving her well, have kept their first love for their whole country, 
have happy proof that she regards them as just and true men. The noblest of the 
Southern States, the richest in resources, the most manifest in destiny, the Empire 
State of the South, God send an early day when she shall shake the dust of treason 
from her skirts, and lead the van in a regenerated as well as reconstructed republic! 

The effects of this conquest in a military point of view are marvellous and mani- 
fold; the Confederacy again bisected; a great commercial port open; a loyal 
prosperity assured; its supremacy to Charleston established in eternum; and a 
magnificent base secured for future operations in the South, upon which Sherman 
is now engaged. 

The moral effects are greater. The power and skill of the Union arms mani- 
fested and vindicated; the rebel boasts and lies exposed; the Confederacy shorn 
of its brightest stolen jewel; the work of reconstruction grandly begun, and the 
Richmond oligarchy shaking to its foundations. Europe believes that we can man- 
age our own affairs. One word more: we have no sympathy with those cold- 
hearted men at the North who begrudge supplies, or urge unrelenting punishment. 
Now is the time for kindness, generosity, amnesty, and these the people upon 
whom they may most properly be conferred. 

Not enough has transpired of General Sherman’s present movements to enable 
us to predicate any thing with certainty. A small force was sent to the South- 
west; another to Hardeeville, probably to cloak our movements. Sherman went 
to New Orleans to look after other portions of his department, but if Charleston is 


not trembling, it is because her fear has passed that, and become paralysis. A late 
dispatch from Secretary Stanton says:— 


Vou. IIL—12 
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“General Sherman renewed the movement of his forces from Savannah last 
week. The Fifteenth and Seventeenth Corps went in transports to Beaufort on 
Saturday, the 14th. The Seventeenth Corps, under Major-General Blair, crossed 
Port Royal Ferry, and, with a portion of General Foster’s command, moved on 
Pocotaligo. General Howard, commanding that wing of the Army, reported on 
Sunday that the enemy abandoned his strong works in our front during Saturday 
night. General Blair’s Corps now occupies a strong position across the railroad, 
covering all approaches eastward to Pocotaligo.” 

Hood has made good his escape, but with such enormous losses and destruction 
of morale that he must act strictly on a weak defensive. His fifty thousand men 
and ninety guns with which he encircled and threatened Nashville have dwindled 
down to twenty-five thousand, including his forced conscripts, and not guns enough 
to fire a grand salute. In spite of our best efforts, rain and mud impeded our at- 
tempts to cut him off, and so he crosses the Tennessee, and takes a long breath, 
after many short and gasping ones. The admirable paper which we present on 
the victory at Nashville makes further editorial comment unnecessary. 

General Grierson started from Memphis on the 21st of December, on a raid to cut 
the Mobile and Ohio Railroad. The destruction was complete from the neighbor- 
hood of Corinth to Oholona. Bridges, trestles, arms, wagons, and cars were de- 
stroyed in great numbers. 

We cannot fail to mention with praise and satisfaction the important movements 
in Western Virginia, which resulted in the destruction of the very valuable and 
important salt-works at Saltville. ‘ 

Stoneman left Knoxville with three cavalry brigades, sixteen hundred men, under 
Burbridge and Gillem, on the 13th of December. The enemy’s force, against which 
they moved, was about fifteen hundred strong—three brigades under Vaughan, Duke, 
and Morgan, the whole commanded by Breckenridge. Gillem, who is a most dash- 
ing officer, cleared Vaughan’s cavalry out of Jonesboro, beat Morgan in the vicinity 
of Kingsport, was joined by a brigade of Burbridge, and made a rapid march to Bris- 
tol. This cut the enemy’s force in two. On the 15th they were at Abingdon, but 
were followed by Vaughan. Gillem turned and beat Vaughan, and destroyed the 
buildings and machinery at the lead-mines fifteen miles east of Wytheville. He 
then joined Burbridge, just as Breckenridge was. pressing him very hotly, turned 
the scale, and while Breckenridge was in retreat, the command moved on Saltville. 
Here the great salt-works were ruined, railroad-iron, shells, and shot dropped into 
the tubed wells, the kettles destroyed, foundries, mills, and bridges burned, five 
thousand bushels a day of salt, and two millions of dollars (real money) lost to the 
Confederacy. Well done, all who took part in this splendid march of four hundred 
and sixty-four miles in eighteen days of battle; but particular plaudits to Gillem! 

From the Potomac and the James we get nothing but vague reports of changes 
in the position of troops, and occasional shelling, to keep the armies awake. We 
shall get much more before long. The war must have its crowning battle at Rich- 
mond, or Lee must evacuate, and when he does the war ends. 


FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL. 


It is an instructive and very amusing study of human nature to watch the 


Anglo-rebel press, as it comments, criticises, dogmatizes, and prophesies upon the 
American war. It stultifies itself once a week at least; but with honest Dogberry 


as an English model, it is more than content, it is anxious, to “ write itself down an 
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ass.” Sherman and Thomas lie terribly, of course, until the news is confirmed by 
rebel confession, and then what they said they would do, and did, suddenly becomes, 
to the Toots of the Times, of no kind of importance. They shout with merry laugh- 
ter at the foolish attempt of Porter and Butler to take the impregnable Fort Fisher, 
but when Porter and Terry take it, they only stop shouting: it is nothing to brag 
about. 

Spain, at last, finding the grapes of St. Domingo very sour, abandons the leap, by 
a vote of the Cabinet War Junta. England quickens the abandonment by acknowl- 
edging the independence of St. Domingo. Will Spain turn all her energies against 
Peru? She had better not. 

Mexico, after all, is not pacified. The southern part swarms with republicans, 
who only need organization to give the Imperialists an overthrow. Porfirio Dias 
has soundly thrashed General Courtois d’Herbal, at ftla, near Oajaca; and the great 
Mars of the Franco-Austrian power, General Bazaine, has taken the field against the 
victor. Let Mexico fight on—help will not be forever withheld. She can be free; 
God gives her a noble chance. We have still the ghost of a hope that she will 
use it. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Berore Pererssore, January 11, 1864. 

THERE is no particular news on our front; the very heavy rains have washed 
the works a good deal, but they are quickly repaired; volunteer officers and men 
soon acquire practical field engineering. Our batteries on the right, near the Ap- 
pomattox, watch the Richmond and Petersburg Railroad track, and a steam work- 
shop near the Petersburg Dépét, to which they pay their respects almost daily, call- 
ing spiteful but harmless replies, for the most part, from the rebel Chesterfield and 
Goose-Neck batteries. Frequently the batteries on Cemetery Hill take up the 
quarrel, and pour down on Fort Steadman, and we all find ourselves in a general 
uproar, 

The most interesting detail of the hour is in the uniform accounts given by rebel 
deserters of the general disgust and hatred felt towards Jeff. Davis by soldiers and 
citizens of Dixie, and of the almost universal desire of all but those in authority 
to have peace and restoration to the Union. You will be surprised to learn that 
these accounts come from old soldiers, and from Virginia and the Cotton States. 
Within the last week, I have conversed with deserters from the following corps, 
who tell the same tale:—41st Alabama, 46th Virginia, 26th South Carolina, 60th 
Alabama, Ambulance Corps, Archer’s Reserve, Macon’s Artillery. 

Thus, you see, we are receiving not only deserters from the enemy’s pickets, but 
they come from non-combatant and élite corps in rear. They are appalled at the 
strength, vigor, and perseverance of the Union Government, and I have no doubt 
that all parties are pretty much in despair. But the controlling men are desperate, 
and will resort to desperate extremities. Time is important; we should strike 
harder and heavier blows than ever, before they recover from the general alarm, 
and organize the black legion. 

If you send us the right sort of men in the coming three hundred thousand, wo 
can finish the work by June; but if you send us bounty-jumpers and substitutes, 
we shall have more than a year's work before ua, and you more tazea, political 
intrigues, forcign entanglements domestic demoralization be, he. 
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wind blows landward, they are compelled to haul off to a great distance to escape 
the terrible sea which dashes on a rocky coast, without a harbor within three days’ 
sail, The shoals on the North Carolina coast are from five to twenty miles wide, 
and they are, moreover, composed of the most treacherous and bottomless quick- 
sands. The whole coast is scarcely equalled in the world for danger and fearful 
appearance, particularly when a strong easterly wind meets the ebb-tide. It is an 
easy matter for a good pilot to run a vessel directly out to sea or into port; but, in 
the stormy months, from October to April, no blockading vessel can lie at anchor 
in safety off the Carolina coast. Therefore supplies will be brought in despite the 
keenest vigilance.” All this is at an end. 

2. Wilmington should at once be attacked, for to our judgment it is now unten- 

able, notwithstanding its strong works. Removing the obstructions in the Cape 
Fear River which lie just opposite Fort Fisher, our vessels can run up to Eagle 
Island just opposite the town—if there is no delay. A land-force co-operating on 
the long spit of land, will have its flanks thoroughly protected on the river and the 
sea, while our boats can drive all rebel resistance from its front; and Fort French, 
just south of the city, iron-clad though it be with T-iron, must fall. We repeat, 
that we cannot see how it is possible for Wilmington to hold out against an imme- 
diate movement upon it. 
“ 3. Wilmington is a “back door,” not only to Richmond, but to Charleston. 
From it runs northward the famous Weldon Road to Richmond; and, crossing the 
Brunswick River, the roads to Charlotte, and to Columbia, Augusta, and Charles- 
ton. Once more is the Confederacy “cut in two,” or rather in three; and its 
vitality, hydra though it be, seriously endangered. The control of the Mississippi 
is one clear cut; Sherman’s wide swarth through Georgia, another; and the move- 
ment from captured Wilmington will isolate Richmond and Charleston. 

If these judgments are just, we cannot too highly estimate the last success at 
Wilmington, nor too greatly regret the mistaken judgment which abandoned the 
original project. Nor can we withhold our unstinted praise from General Grant, 
who projected the movement of the land troops, and who repaired at once the 
error of Butler; and from Admiral Porter, the admirable naval organizer and com- 
mander, whose ardor was proof against the cold water of the first withdrawal. 

The co-operation of Porter and Terry was hearty and generous, and, in the 
opinion of the former, contributed largely to the success. General Terry deserves 
the highest praise for his dispositions; while his subordinates who stormed the 
work will ever rank among the bravest men in the history of forlorn hopes. 

When we last went to press we left Sherman, on the 9th of December, skir- 
mishing with the retreating enemy, fifteen miles from Savannah. On the 11th, 
Slocum, with the Fourteenth and Twentieth Corps, began the investment, and How- 
ard soon swung his corps into line to complete it, about three miles and a half from 
the city, and extending from the Savannah River to the Ogeechee. Captain Dun- 
can of the Scouts boldly and successfully ran down the river to communicate with 
the fleet. On the 12th, Howard detached Hazen, with the Second Division of the 
Fifteenth Corps, to assault’ Fort McAllister, which commanded the approach by 
the Ogeechee. The assault was brilliant and successful. Hazen carried the fort 
while Sherman and Howard were spectators from the roof of Cherve’s rice-mill. 
The excitement was intense, for, when that was taken, Savannah must fall. Not- 
withstanding the vigorous resistance of the garrison, Hazen’s impetuosity was 
rewarded, and an hour afterwards Sherman and Howard were in a small boat, on 
their way to the fleet. The meeting of these commanders with Foster and Dahl- 
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gren was a joyous one, and Sherman at once wrote to say that Savannah would 
soon be ours. The cordon of investment was drawn closer, the troops rested and 
reorganized, great guns put into position, and the city summoned. Although Har- 
dee declined to surrender, he determined to fly, and while one road of egress was 
still open, he crossed the river on the Union causeway, and left the terrified city to 
the hero of Atlanta. Savannah was literally surprised; many had flocked there as 
to a city of refuge; there were not ten days’ provisions in the place, and there was 
no time to destroy the five hundred bushels of rice and thirty-three thousand bales 
of cotton which feil into our hands. Thus ended Sherman’s “ grand march,” which 
turned into the most magnificent “ quick step” ever contributed to the “ Music of 
the Union.” 

We have thus epitomized the great event, because we have a thing or two to say 
upon this hint. A meeting of the citizens gave utterance to sentiments of loyalty 
unlike any before heard in rebeldom. Charmed with deliverance from despotism 
intermixed with anarchy; pleased with the treatment of Sherman and his Lieutenant, 
Geary, who was appointed military governor; glad to get food to eat, and feeling 
ence more, after years of estrangement, the old home sentiment under the conquer- 
ing but protecting standard of the Union, they bow to the decrees of Government, 
and even suggest to the State to call a convention, which shall have in view the 
ending of the strife between “ the two sections of the country.” 

Never did tidings give more joy to our sanctum than did these. Georgia never 
went out of the Union, even by a sot-disant legitimate method. The people were 
never consulted. The whirlwind swept over it, and it was prostrated. Many who 
have since become bitter upholders of the war never recognized either the right or 
the necessity of original secession: and now, should Georgia come back, those of 
her sons who, loving her well, have kept their first love for their whole country, 
have happy proof that she regards them as just and true men. The noblest of the 
Southern States, the richest in resources, the most manifest in destiny, the Empire 
State of the South, God send an early day when she shall shake the dust of treason 
from her skirts, and lead the van in a regenerated as well as reconstructed republic! 

The effects of this conquest in a military point of view are marvellous and mani- 
fold; the Confederacy again bisected; a great commercial port open; a loyal 
prosperity assured; its supremacy to Charleston established in eternum; and a 
magnificent base secured for future operations in the South, upon which Sherman 
is now engaged. 

The moral effects are greater. The power and skill of the Union arms mani- 
fested and vindicated; the rebel boasts and lies exposed; the Confederacy shorn 
of .its brightest stolen jewel; the work of reconstruction grandly begun, and the 
Richmond oligarchy shaking to its foundations. Europe believes that we can man- 
age our own affairs. One word more: we have no sympathy with those cold- 
hearted men at the North who begrudge supplies, or urge unrelenting punishment. 
Now is the time for kindness, generosity, amnesty, and these the people upon 
whom they may most properly be conferred. 

Not enough has transpired of General Sherman’s present movements to enable 
us to predicate any thing with certainty. A small force was sent to the South- 
west; another to Hardceville, probably to cloak our movements. Sherman went 
to New Orleans to look after other portions of his department, but if Charleston is 
not trembling, it is because her fear has passed that, and become paralysis. A late 
dispatch from Secretary Stanton says :— 

Vou. IIL—12 
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“General Sherman renewed the movement of his forces from Savannah last 
week. The Fifteenth and Seventeenth Corps went in transports to Beaufort on 
Saturday, the 14th. The Seventeenth Corps, under Major-General Blair, crossed 
Port Royal Ferry, and, with a portion of General Foster’s command, moved on 
Pocotaligo. General Howard, commanding that wing of the Army, reported on 
Sunday that the enemy abandoned his strong works in our front during Saturday 
night. General Blair’s Corps now occupies a strong position across the railroad, 
covering all approaches eastward to Pocotaligo.” 

Hood has made good his escape, but with such enormous losses and destruction 
of morale that he must act strictly on a weak defensive. His fifty thousand men 
and ninety guns with which he encircled and threatened Nashville have dwindled 
down to twenty-five thousand, including his forced conscripts, and not guns enough 
to fire a grand salute. In spite of our best efforts, rain and mud impeded our at- 
tempts to cut him off, and so he crosses the Tennessee, and takes a long breath, 
after many short and gasping ones. The admirable paper which we present on 
the victory at Nashville makes further editorial comment unnecessary. 

General Grierson started from Memphis on the 21st of December, on a raid to cut 
the Mobile and Ohio Railroad. The destruction was complete from the neighbor- 
hood of Corinth to Oholona. Bridges, trestles, arms, wagons, and cars were de- 
stroyed in great numbers. 

We cannot fail to mention with praise and satisfaction the important movements 
in Western Virginia, which resulted in the destfuction of the very valuable and 
important salt-works at Saltville. 3 

Stoneman left Knoxville with three cavalry brigades, sixteen hundred men, under 
Burbridge and Gillem, on the 13th of December. The enemy’s force, against which 
they moved, was about fifteen hundred strong—three brigades under Vaughan, Duke, 
and Morgan, the whole commanded by Breckenridge. Gillem, who is a most dash- 
ing officer, cleared Vaughan’s cavalry out of Jonesboro, beat Morgan in the vicinity 
of Kingsport, was joined by a brigade of Burbridge, and made a rapid march to Bris- 
tol. This cut the enemy’s force in two. On the 15th they were at Abingdon, but 
were followed by Vaughan. Gillem turned and beat Vaughan, and destroyed the 
buildings and machinery at the lead-mines fifteen miles east of Wytheville. He 
then joined Burbridge, just as Breckenridge was. pressing him very hotly, turned 
the scale, and while Breckenridge was in retreat, the command moved on Saltville. 
Here the great salt-works were ruined, railroad-iron, shells, and shot dropped into 
the tubed wells, the kettles destroyed, foundries, mills, and bridges burned, five 
thousand bushels a day of salt, and two millions of dollars (real money) lost to the 
Confederacy. Well done, all who took part in this splendid march of four hundred 
and sixty-four miles in eighteen days of battle; but particular plaudits to Gillem! 

From the Potomac and the James we get nothing but vague reports of changes 
in the position of troops, and occasional shelling, to keep the armies awake. We 
shall get much more before long. The war must have its crowning battle at Rich- 
mond, or Lee must evacuate, and when he does the war ends. 


FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL. 

It is an instructive and very amusing study of human nature to watch the 
Anglo-rebel press, as it comments, criticises, dogmatizes, and prophesies upon the 
American war. It stultifies itself once a week at least; but with honest Dogberry 
as an English model, it is more than content, it is anxious, to “write itself down an 
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ass.” Sherman and Thomas lie terribly, of course, until the news is confirmed by 
rebel confession, and then what they said they would do, and did, suddenly becomes, 
to the Toots of the Times, of no kind of importance. They shout with merry laugh- 
ter at the foolish attempt of Porter and Butler to take the impregnable Fort Fisher, 
but when Porter and Terry take it, they only stop shouting: it is nothing to brag 
about. 

Spain, at last, finding the grapes of St. Domingo very sour, abandons the leap, by 
a vote of the Cabinet War Junta. England quickens the abandonment by acknowl- 
edging the independence of St. Domingo. ‘Will Spain turn all her energies against 
Peru? She had better not. 

Mexico, after all, is not pacified. The southern part swarms with republicans, 
who only need organization to give the Imperialists an overthrow. Porfirio Dias 
has soundly thrashed General Courtois d’Herbal, at Etla, near Oajaca; and the great 
Mars of the Franco-Austrian power, General Bazaine, has taken the field against the 
victor. Let Mexico fight on—help will not be forever withheld. She can be free; 
God gives her a noble chance. We have still the ghost of a hope that she will 
use it. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


Berore Pererssore, January 11, 1864. 

THERE is no particular news on our front; the very heavy rains have washed 
the works a good deal, but they are quickly repaired; volunteer officers and men 
soon acquire practical field engineering. Our batteries on the right, near the Ap- 
pomattox, watch the Richmond and Petersburg Railroad track, and a steam work- 
shop near the Petersburg Dépét, to which they pay their respects almost daily, call- 
ing spiteful but harmless replies, for the most part, from the rebel Chesterfield and 
Goose-Neck batteries. Frequently the batteries on Cemetery Hill take up the 
quarrel, and pour down on Fort Steadman, and we all find ourselves in a general 
uproar. 

The most interesting detail of the hour is in the uniform accounts given by rebel 
deserters of the general disgust and hatred felt towards Jeff. Davis by soldiers and 
citizens of Dixie, and of the almost universal desire of all but those in authority 
to have peace and restoration to the Union. You will be surprised to learn that 
these accounts come from old soldiers, and from Virginia and the Cotton States. 
Within the last week, I have conversed with deserters from the following corps, 
who tell the same tale:—41st Alabama, 46th Virginia, 26th South Carolina, 60th 
Alabama, Ambulance Corps, Archer’s Reserve, Macon’s Artillery. 

Thus, you see, we are receiving not only deserters from the enemy’s pickets, but 
they come from non-combatant and élile corps in rear. They are appalled at the 
strength, vigor, and perseverance of the Union Government, and I have no doubt 
that all parties are pretty much in despair. But the controlling men are desperate, 
and will resort to desperate extremities. Time is important; we should strike 
harder and heavier blows than ever, before they recover from the general alarm, 
and organize the black legion. 

If you send us the right sort of men in the coming three hundred thousand, we 
can finish the work by June; but if you send us bounty-jumpers and substitutes, 
we shall have more than a year’s work before us, and you more taxes, political 
intrigues, foreign entanglements, domestic demoralization, &., &c. 
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A DAY’S MARCH. 
GALESVILLE, ALA. 


READER,—By the above you will see that I am no longer in the “State of 
Georgy.” We are “into Alabamy” about seven miles; and after about threo 
weeks’ hard marching hither and thither, as the rebels see fit to lead, we have at 
length halted. For how long, I know not. 

Feeling somewhat in a mood for writing, however, let our halt be long or snort, 
I will endeavor to improve the time, in part at least, by holding intercourse with 
the civilized world, through the medium of my pen. But of what shall I write? 
A thousand subjects crowd upon the mind with claims of interest; but which 
would be most interesting is difficult to decide. There is Southern Scenery, South- 
ern Fertility, Southern Agriculture, Southern Climate, Southern Treason, Southern 
Suffering, Southern—a great many things that might afford themes for interesting 
letters. And then there is the Evening Camp Scene, that no painter can portray; 
the “Thousand and One” “ Grape-vines,” too, that we hear passing through camp 
daily, when we get cut loose from the outer world, as we have been for the last 
three weeks. 

The ‘March of a Day,” too, might afford sufficient inspiration for one letter. 
The “ March of a Day!” What a conglomeration of ideas is contained in that short 
yhrase! ‘True, most folks, except those who are actively engaged in it, associate 
nothing more with the phrase than the simple change of location by the army, or a 
part of the army, for a distance of perhaps eight or ten miles. But what a faint 
idea does this present of the reality! Perhaps after dark, the evening before, an 
orderly rides rapidly up to regimental head-quarters, with a paper in a large yellow 
envelope. He hands it in to the colonel in his tent. Orders to move! The adju- 
tant is ordered to notify company commanders to be ready to move by daylight 
to-morrow morning. Company commanders notify their men. This requires the 
men in the regiment and the cooks to be up at least two hours before daylight. 

So at about three a. M., all over the camp, men are chopping and splitting 
up rails with which to make fires. Then you can hear the men pounding 
their coffee in their tin cups with the butts of their bayonets. All over the 
camp, too, is @ continual gabble: talking, shouting, singing, swearing—a perfect 
Babel! ‘Who can sleep in such a place? There isno use trying. Before I get 
accustomed to the noise and confusion now in camp sufficiently to enable me to 
sleep, Green, the colored cook, thrusts his black face and curly head in at the tent 
door, and announces: “ Breckfas’ ready, gemmen. De sun looks mos’ bu’ful 
cumin’ up ova dat ar’ mounting.” So we have to practise upon one part of “ Poor 
Richard’s” maxim, “ Early to rise,” willing or unwilling. We roll over, yawn, 
slowly rise; wash, dress, comb hastily;‘ gather round half a dozen tin cups, tin 
plates, knives, forks, and spoons, spread out upon an oil-cloth, which is spread out 
upon the ground. For breakfast we have coffee, crackers, and salt pork. 

Breakfast is scarcely over when the bugle at brigade head-quarters sounds 
“ Strike tents.” In a moment all the regimental bugles catch up “ the joyful sound,” 
and all blow, “Strike tents!” “Strike tents!” “Strike tents!” too. A regular 
shout now rises from the men, and in a moment you can see acres of tents melt 
away like April snow. Soon all these tents and blankets are seen only in little 
bundles, tied up ready, at the proper signal, to be shouldered by the men. The 
field that a moment ago was oovered white with tents, is now seen covered with 
armed men, standing among their smoking camp-fires, and the little poles and forks 
upon which their tents were lately stretched. 
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After an hour, or perhaps two, spent waiting on somebody, the proper signal is 
given by the bugle (for every movement is made in obedience to the sound of the 
bugle) ; cartridge-boxes, haversacks, canteens, knapsacks, shelter-tents, and blankets 
are put on, and arms are shouldered. At the proper signal, also, every man takes 
his proper place, and, with arms at “right shoulder,” all move off. But we don’t 
move far. We get out to the road, perhaps, to find that somebody else occupies it, 

-or that somebody that precedes us in the march is not yet ready to occupy it. 
“ Halt” is blown by the bugler. Arms are stacked. We lie round for an hour or 
more, perhaps. Again the bugle sounds, ‘‘ Attention.” The men all gather up to 
their guns and “take arms.” ‘‘ Forward’ is blown, and off we go again. We 
move, perhaps, only a mile or two when we run against somebody’s wagon-train, 
blocking up the road. Again we stop; stack arms; lounge round perhaps for an 
hour or two. We move again. Soon, however, we again overtake the blockading 
train; a team of mules are down in the mud—mules, mud, harness, chains, all in 
one promiscuous mass! Drivers are whipping and cursing; wagon-masters and 
guards are, some with rails prying, and others grunting and going through the 
motions of pushing at the wheels; and all cursing and swearing at the drivers and 
the mules. But “it is no go!” It is useless to wait here. So we take through 
the fields and bushes on either side of the train, and push forward. 

It is now past noon, and we have made but two or three miles of the twenty to 
be travelled to-day. Lost tirae must now be redeemed, if possible. There is ne 
time now to stop for dinner; so on we move with rapid steps. We have but few 
“halts” for rest. We are now sweeping up through a level fertile valley; now 
straggling through the brushy woods; now passing through the deep and winding 
mountain pass; now climbing the steep and rugged mountain side; now wandering 
along its rocky ridge; and again we descend the other slope into the neighboring 
valley. Thus we go “ marching along,” while many a witty remark is made, and 
many a laughable scene is witnessed. Shoes frequently give out, and leave the 
soldier to make his march in his bare feet. As I made the march to-day with the 
rest, I noticed a soldier with but one shoe on, and with his other foot tied up in a 
piece of cloth. Supposing that there was something the matter with his foot that 
he could not wear his shoe on it, I inquired. ‘Oh, there is nothing tho matter 
with the foot,” said he; “the matter is all with the shoe. It gave out, and I 
threw it away.” 

Passing by a large frame-house, or rather what had been a large frame-house, now 
stripped of the weather-boarding and every thing except the roof standing upon the 
bare studding, I noticed that some soldiers had placed a large board over where the 
door had been, with ‘‘ ADMITTANCE NIx,” written in large letters with chalk. On 
another board, on the studding where the hall had been, was written, “ Rooms To 
LET HERE.” 

At another time we were passing a large, deserted plantation, and in the gate- 
way that opened into the yard, in front of a little old negro-cabin, some soldier 
had placed the bed of an old buggy, and had set on it a little wood stove, in which 
he had kindled a fire; and on a board stuck up on the gate-post was written with 
chalk, in large letters, “‘ Hot CoFFEE HERE AT ALL Hours.” On the side of the old 
cabin was written, in like manner: “ Piq’s Fret,” “ FresH Oysters,” “ Hor 
Corres,” “ Warm MEALS AT ALL Hours,” “ Ham anp Eaos,” “ Freso SAvUSA3E,” 
‘TurtLE Soup,” &c., &c. The novelty, or rather the ridiculousness, of these things, 
here, where the like had not been seen perhaps since the war commenced, or per- 
haps never zalled forth from the soldiers, as they went trudging by, one continued 
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stream of witty remarks. One would, perhaps, cry out, ‘ And how are you, restau- 
rant?” Another, ‘Bully for the restaurant!’’ Another, “ And how are you, 
cooking-stove ?” Another, “ Bully for the cooking-stove!”’ Another, “ Cooking- 
stoves are played out!” Says another, as he comes waddling along, almost 
“played out” himself, “I'll take the ham and eggs, just now.” Another, “ I'll 
take a dish of oysters, waiter.” The next calls out, “‘ Waiter, bring me a cup of 
hot coffee!’ Another, “I'll take some chicken, waiter; fetch along enough for the 
chaplain, too.”” Another, ‘Fetch on your pig’s feet, waiter.” Tus it went while 
the whole column was passing. Thus these Union soldiers passed the time in 
jollity and mirth, scarcely seeming to realize the fatigue and labor of the march. 

General Sherman has broken loose from his base of supplies, and, it is said, has 
given liberty to live off the country. Atleast that is the understanding with the 
men; and they are not slow in understanding such permission to mean, “ Go for it, 
boys! Don’t starve in a plentiful country! Forage liberally ; for what we don’t 
take, Hood’s men will get.” 

Hence towards evening there are about as many chickens, turkeys, pigs, and 
geese in the regiment as there are men. And, oh, what loads of fresh pork, mut- 
ton, veal, and sweet potatoes some men can carry in addition to their warlike 
equipments! In the rear of each brigade what a caravan of poor mules and old 
worn-out horses! Some with bridles on, some with only ropes round their necks. 
All are, however, loaded with immense bundles of all kinds of ‘traps: camp- 
kettles, large and small; coffee-pots and frying-pans, of all sorts and sizes. On the 
top of all these, some have bags of sweet potatoes, chickens, turkeys, geese, parts 
of sheep, hogs, calves, &c., &c. 

Well is it for the man whose mule or old horse does not “get down” under his 
load. When such is the case, it requires a large amount of labor and swearing to 
get the “traps” off, and the mule up, and the “traps” all on again, and then get 
up again to his proper place in the grand cavalcade. And happier still is the mule- 
driver, or rather mule-leader, whose mule is able, when he gets down, to get up 
again when the “traps” are removed from his back. A good-natured, honest 
Dutchman had got an old horse and an old buggy, and put his “traps” into it, and 
was getting along swimmingly, till we came to one of those places, often found. in 
this Southern world, where the surface of the earth lies upon a foundation that 
very obligingly yields to downward pressure, and when a wagon-wheel gets 
through the surface into it, the longer it stays in one position, the deeper it sinks 
into the mire. Here the Dutchman’s horse sank, floundered, fell, stuck fast in the 
mud. The buggy, too, sinks in the mud, sticks fast, and is likely there to stick. 
In a cavalcade like this there are more Priests and Levites than good Samaritans, 
‘and each feeling that to help the Dutchman in distress was none of his business, 
and that he had enough to do to get along himself, all pass by on the other side of 
the Dutchman in his calamity. It is now dark, and I happen to come along that 
way; so he comes running to me, calling out, “Shaplein! Shaplein! mine horse ish 
entire gone up,—complete pegged out!” And sure enough there the old horse was, 
but I thought, from the fix he was in, he looked more like being “entire” gone 
down, or under, than “ gone up”—completely swamped in the mire, and the buggy 
up to the axles in the mud. There is no use in trying to get this “rig” along any 
farther. Jt must be accounted for now as “expended,” or “lost in the service.” 
So I take a bundle of hay out of the buggy and lay it by the old horse’s head, 
helped Shake to get his “traps” along, and we leave the poor old horse to his fate. 

As evening approaches, we find here aed there men sitting or lying by the road- 
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side, waiting for the ambulances. They have given out on the march. On we 
move, but the camp, though anxiously looked for by all, is not yet reached. The 
shades of evening close in round us. It is now dark, and still we trudge along. 
We meet a man on horseback. “ How far to camp?” “ How far to camp?” rings 
out all along the line, as he passes. ‘Two miles and a half,” “Two miles and a 
half,’ he answers as fast as he can utter it, to keep up with the inquiries put to 
him. So on we move to overcome the “ two miles and a half.” But, oh, how long 
they seem to-night! Every hill we ascend, and every bend in the road we pass, 
we anxiously look to see the camp-fires. But we are often disappointed. At 
length we descry the glimmer of the distant camp-fires. The sight calls forth a 
shout from the men all along the line. After sundry and patience-trying stops we 
finally reach camp. And, oh, what acamp! Upon a steep hill-side, while there 
is plenty of level land in the neighborhood: rocky, too, and a perfect thicket, while 
there is plenty of clear, smooth land all around. Who made such a selection of a 
camp as this? No difference. It has been made by the proper authority, and our 
duty is simply to submit. We march by faith. We fight by faith. We crawl up 
this hill-side, and in among these rocks and bushes, in the dark, to camp for the 
night, by faith, We have not faith, however, to believe that the officer who selected 
euch a place in which for us to camp, camps to-night himself in just such a place. 
There are more curses than prayers among the men in the bushes justnow. We 
have had no dinner to-day. We have made a march of over twenty miles. We 
cannot do without supper also. But what a place this is in which to get supper! 
No wonder the cooks grumble, and some of them even swear. The brush is rid off 
sufficient space on which to build fires. Fires are kindled—a little coffee is made 
—a little meat is fried. With salt pork, coffee, and crackers we make our supper. 
We spread down our blankets among the bushes, retire to rest, and are soon 
oblivious to the toils, and trials, and dangers of ‘“‘ this cruel war.” 

Such is a brief sketch of ‘The March of a Day”—a long and toilsome day. But 
it, with all its toils, and labors, and dangers, is gone—gone forever! All its 
thoughts, and words, and deeds are recorded in God’s book of remembrance, to 
stand in uneffaceable record till the day of final accounts. Ah, and are all these 
foolish and wicked oaths I have heard uttered this day, by both officers and men, 
recorded there, to be remembered on that great day, for which all other days were 
made, against those who uttered them? Uttered perhaps in anger, perhaps in 
jest, perhaps in simple thoughtlessness. But there they are, and all other thoughts, 
and words, and deeds, whether good or bad; and with this record against us, we 
are one day nigher eternity,—one day nigher death, the resurrection, and final 
judgment. Oh, that we could all improve by the past; and that our noble soldiers, 
while they each day make “A Day’s March” in the discharge of their duty in our 
country’s cause, may make also “ The March of a Day” towards that better country 
where wars, and fightings, and wearisome marchings are unknown, is the earnest 
wish of him who writes. RanpDaL Ross, 

Chaplain 15th Regt, O. V. V. LT 
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Masor-GENERAL GEoncs H. Tuomas has been appointed major-general in the 
regular Anay, to date from December 15th, the day of his recent great victory over 
Hood, and to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of General John C. 
Frémont. 

_ Major-General A. S. Webb has been appointed Chief of Staff to Major-General 
Meade, commanding Army of the Potomac. 

Brevet Major-General A. H. Terry has been appointed a full major-general of 
volunteers, and brigadier-general in the regular Army, for distinguished services 
in the capture of Fort Fisher. 

Brigadier-General Edward Ferrero has been brevetted major-general, for gallant 
conduct and meritorious service before Richmond and Petersburg. 

Brigadier-General E. B. Brown has been assigned to the command of the district 
of Rolla, Missouri. 

The President has nominated Brigadier-General Ames brevet major-general, and 
Colonels Pennypacker, Curtis, and Bell brevet brigadier-generals, for gallantry at 
the capture of Fort Fisher. 

The following-named officers have been promoted by the President to be brevet 
brigadier-generals in the regular Army, for meritorious and faithful service :—Bre- 
vet Colonel R. 8. Satterlee, Colonel A. E. Shiras, Major L. Easton, Colonel E. D. 
Townsend, Colonel William Hoffman, Brevet Colonel D. H. Vinton, Brevet Colonel 
Stewart Van Vliet, Brevet Colonel Rufus Ingalls, Colonel Edmund Schriver, Bre- 
vet Colonel B. W. Brice, Colonel George Wright. 

Brigadier-General Robert B. Potter (Second Division, Ninth Corps) has been 
brevetted major-general, to date from August Ist, for distinguished and gallant con- 
duct in the several actions since crossing the Rapidan. 

Brigadier-General O. B. Willcox, commanding the First Division of the Ninth Army 
Corps, has been brevetted major-general, to date from the 1st of last August. 

Brigadier-General Joseph D. Cox has been promoted to be a major-general of 
volunteers, for distinguished services. 

Brigadier-General Frank Wheaton (Major 2d U. S. Cavalry) has been bre- 
vetted major-general, for conspicuous gallantry at the battles of Winchester, Fisher’s 
Hill, and Cedar Creek. 

Colonel Cyrus Hamlin, eldest son of the Vice-President, has been promoted to 
the rank of brigadier-general, for distinguished services. 

Colonel Henry G. Thomas (19th U. 8. Colored Troops, and Captain 11th 
U. 8S. Infantry) has been appointed brigadier-general, for conspicuous gallantry 
before Petersburg. 

Colonel Wm. R. Brewster (73d New York Vols.) has been brevetted briga- 
dier-general, for distinguished services and gallant conduct in the present campaign 
before Richmond. 

Colonel Andrew W. Denison has been brevetted brigadier-general, for meritorious 
services in the field. 

Colonel Joseph B. Hamblin (65th New York) and Colonel Wm. H. Penrose 
(4th New Jersey) have been brevetted brigadier-generals, for conspicuous gallantry 
at the battles of Winchester, Fisher’s Hill, and Cedar Creek. 
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Colonel Henry L. Abbot (1st Connecticut Artillery) has been brevetted brigadier- 
general, to date from August Ist, for distinguished and gallant services before Rich- 
mond, 

Colonel E. L. Molineux (159th New York Vols.) has been brevetted brigadier- 
general, for distinguished services in the field. 

Colonel E. J. Davis (1st Texas Cavalry) has been brevetted brigadier-general, for 
distinguished services in the field. 

Colonel Joseph Bailey (4th Wisconsin Cavalry) has been brevetted brigadier- 
general, for distinguished services in the field, and appointed to the command of the 
District of Baton Rouge. 

Colonel Thomas J. Lucas (16th Indiana Mounted Infantry) has been brevetted 
brigadier-general, for distinguished services in the field. 

Colonel Wm. Myers, Chief Quartermaster of the Department of Missouri, has been 
brevetted brigadier-general. 

Colonel N. B. M’Laughlin (57th Massachusetts Veteran Volunteers) has, for 
distinguished and gallant services at Poplar Grove Church, Va., September 30, 
1864, been appointed a brigadier-general of volunteers, to rank from that date. 

Colonel R. B. Hayes (23d Ohio Vols.) has been appointed brigadier-general, for 
gallant and meritorious services in the Shenandoah Valley. 

Colonel George D. Wells (34th Massachusetts Volunteers) has been nominated by 
the President for promotion, for distinguished services at the battle of Cedar Creek, 
Virginia. 

Colonel William Cogswell, of the 2d Massachusetts Infantry, has been made 
brevet brigadier-general, since the arrival of Sherman’s army at Savannah. 

Colonel James R. Slack (47th Indiana Volunteers) has been appointed brigadier- 
general, for distinguished services. 

Lieutenant-Colonel William T. Clark, Chief of Staff and Assistant Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of the Department and Army of the Tennessee, has recently been promoted by 
the President to be a brigadier-general of volunteers. 

The meeting of the adjutant-generals of the United States, which assembled re- 
cently at Columbus, Ohio, adjourned to meet at Boston on the 10th of July proximo. 

Commodore James S. Palmer assumed command of the Western Gulf Block- 
ading Squadron November 30th, upon Admiral Farragut’s sailing for the North. 

The President has remitted the court-martial sentence of Admiral Wilkes to a 
period of one year from its date (May 3, 1864), at which time the Admiral is to be 
restored to active duty. 

Among the promotions in the Medical Department sent to the Senate by the 
President are the following :—Medical Inspector-General Joseph K. Barnes, to be 
surgeon-general, with the rank of brigadier-general, August 22d, 1864, vice Ham- 
mond, dismissed. Surgeon Madison Mills, to be medical inspector-general, with the 
rank of colonel, December 1, 1864, vice Barnes, appointed surgeon-general. 

Surgeon George Suckley has been appointed Medical Director of the Department 
of Virginia and North Carolina. 
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Appointments Confirmed by the Senate. 


Brigadier-General William T. Sherman, United States Army, Major-General of 
Volunteers, to be Major-General, August 12, 1864, vice Wool, retired. 

Brigadier-General George H. Thomas, United States Army, Major-General of Vol- 
unteers, to be Major-General, December 15, 1864, vice Frémont, resigned. 

Brigadier-General Philip H. Sheridan, United States Army, Major-General of Vol- 
unteers, to be Major-General, November 8, 1864, vice McClellan, resigned. 

Major Winfield 8. Hancock, Quartermaster United States Army, and Major-Gene- 
-al of Volunteers, to be Brigadier-General, August 12, 1864, vice McPherson, de- 
ceased, 

Captain Philip H. Sheridan, Thirteenth United States Infantry, Major-General of 
Volunteers, to be Brigadier-General, September 20, 1864, vice Sherman, appointed 
Major-General. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon Somerset Robinson, to be Surgeon. 

Captain John L. Broome, to be Major in the Marine Corps. 

First Lieutenant William H. Parker, to be Captain in the Marine Corps. 

Second Lieutenant Lewis E. Fagan, to be First Lieutenant in the Marine Corps. 

Francis N. Harrington, of the District of Columbia, to be Second Lieutenant in 
the Marine Coips. 

First Lieutenant John A. Burroughs, to be Captain in the Marine Corps. 

Second Lieutenants Frederick T. Peet and Edward P. Meeker, to be First Lieu- 
tenants. 

Acting Volunteer Lieutenant William P. Hall, to be Acting Volunteer Lieutenant- 
Commander. 

Acting Masters J. S. Warner, James C. Gibson, George W. Rogers, John Rogers, 
Henry S. Wetmore, John W. Atkinson, and Peter O’Kell, to be Acting Volunteer 
Lieutenants for duty on the Mississippi Squadron. 


Field-Officers’ Courts. 
The following opinion of the Judge-Advocate General of the Army, upon the 
proceedings under Section 7, Act of Congress approved July 17, 1862, is published 
for the information of the Army :— 


BUREAU OF MILITARY JUSTICE, 


War DEPARTMENT, 
December 7, 1864. 


To the Adjutant- General : 

The following is respectfully submitted, in reply to the questions suggested by 
the communication of Major Stickney, 24th Veteran Reserve Corps, and the records 
accompanying it: ; : 

The Field-Officers’ Court, under the Act of Congress of July 17, 1862, supersedes 
the Regimental Court in all cases when there is a field officer with the regiment. 
If there are two such officers present, the order should be issued by the regimental 
commander; otherwise, by the brigade or next superior commander. 

The act was intended to provide a means for summary punishment of the lighter 
grades of offences previously triable by Regimental Courts, and it has not been held 
to be necessary to make up the records with the formality required in cases tried 
by court-martial. Though it is preferable to have the record of each case made up 
separately, it is not considered a fatal irregularity to unite the proceedings in a 
number of cases, without repeating the order detailing the trying officer in each. 

The record should show the charge upon which each prisoner was tried, and the 
plea, finding, and sentence in the case. 
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It is not necessary to spread the evidence upon the record, and therefore it need 
not be set forth that the prisoner had an opportunity to offer evidence and make a 
statement. 

The jurisdiction is confined to cases which were triable before a Regimental 
Court. The 66th Article of War limits the jurisdiction of Regimental Courts to the 
trial of offences not capital. The second charge against Private John Reilly is an 
offence within the 9th Article of War, and should not, therefore, have been the 
subject of investigation in this proceeding. As, however, the other charge on 
which the party was tried is one of which the officer clearly had jurisdiction, and 
as his finding on this will support the sentence, which does not seem at all cispro- 
portionate to the offence, it is not recommended that it be disturbed. 

J. HOLT, 
Judge-Advocaté General. 


Dismissals, 
For the Week ending December 3, 1864. 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. S. Donaldson, 50th United States Colored Troops, to date 
November 26, 1864, for (while in command of a recruiting rendezvous, at Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi) having accepted money from a State Recruiting Agent, by way 
of gratification, and in consideration of certain certified copies of muster-in rolls, to 
be furnished said State Agent, such acceptance of money being in violation of the 
Sixteenth Article of War. 

Captain Frank T. D. Ketcham, 16th United States Colored Infantry, to date No- 
vember 25, 1864, for having tendered his resignation, on account of incompetency, 
while under charges (disobedience of orders, insubordination, appropriating the 
company funds for his own use and benefit, stealing a horse and equipments, and 
offering the same for sale, lying, and drunkenness on duty). 


The following officers, to date October 31, 1864, for the causes mentioned; hav- 
ing been published officially, and failed to appear before the Commission : 


Disobedience of orders and absence without leave. 
Captain Theodore Conkey, 3d Wisconsin Cavalry. 
Absence without leave. 


Captain Martin H. McChesney, 2d New York Mounted Rifles. 

First Lieutenant William F. McNamara, 69th Pennsylvania Volunteers, 

First Lieutenant John E. Gharrett, 1st United States Colored Artillery (heavy), 
to date November 26, 1864, having tendered his resignation, assigning as a reason 
therefor a lack of confidence in Colored Troops, and consequent unfitness for hold- 
ing an appointment in that branch of the service. 

First Lieutenant Matthew H. Ward, Quartermaster 9th Michigan Cavalry, to date 
November 30, 1864, for absence without leave. 


The following officers, to date November 25, 1864, for absenting themselves from 
their commands in the engagement of October 19, 1864:— 

Second Lieutenant J. C. Burbridge, 10th West Virginia Volunteers, 

Second Lieutenant William G. W. Price, 15th West Virginia Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Albert Weber, 7th Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, to date 
November 25, 1864, with loss of all pay and aE, for fraudulently drawing 
two months’ pay while absent without leave. 

Second Lieutenant Obed Enson, 3d Colorado Cavalry, to date November 26, 1864, 
for disobedience of orders, drunkenness, dishonesty, and utter worthlessness as an 
officer. 

Second Lieutenant J. P. Robertson, 8th Missouri State Militia Cavalry, to date 
November 26, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant John C. Taggert, 69th Pennsylvania Volunteers, to date April 
19, 1864, for absence without leave. 


For the Week ending December 10, 1864. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Napoleon B. Knight, 1st Delaware Cavalry, to date December 
2, 1864, for disobedience of orders, neglect of duty, and incompetency. 
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Captain F. L. Taylor, 34th New Jersey Volunteers, to date December 2, 1864, for 
having tendered his resignation on a frivolous pretext. 

Captain Henry G. Beschioff, 41st Missouri Volunteers, to date December 8, 1864, 
for gross neglect of duty, in allowing certain prisoners of war, under his charge, to 
escape. 

catia Surgeon William Crouse, 38th United States Colored Troops, to date 
September 21, 1864, for drunkenness and neglect of duty. 

First Lieutenant R. F. Chesebro, Quartermaster 38th Indiana Volunteers, to date 
August 21, 1864, for absence without leave. 

First Lieutenant George P. Sanford, 13th United States Infantry, to date De- 
cember 7, 1864, 

Second Lieutenant Edward F. Nixon, 7th Pennsylvania Cavalry, to date Decem- 
ber 7, 1864, for his disgraceful conduct in surrendering the block-houses under his 
charge to the rebel forces under Forrest, October 1, 1864. 


For the Week ending December 17, 1864. 


Captain August Gudath, 178th New York Volunteers, to date December 15, 1864, 
for absence without leave, and worthlessness. 

First Lieutenant Edgar M. Blanche, 5th Massachusetts Colored Cavalry, to date 
December 15, 1864, for absence without leave. 

First Lieutenant Samuel Fessenden, Quartermaster 7th Rhode Island Volunteers, 
to date December 13, 1864, for having on five several occasions been so drunk as 
to render him unfit for duty, conduct unbecoming an officer and gentleman, dis- 
respect to his superior officers, and repeated disobedience of orders. 

First Lieutenant John Beadle, 108th New York Volunteers, to date November 
21, 1864, for absence without leave, having been published officially, and failed to 
appear before the Commission. 

Lieutenant Homer L. Wells, 2d Mississippi Colored Infantry Volunteers, to date 
August 22, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant Hoyt Palmer, 10th Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, to date 
December 14, 1864, for drunkenness. 

Second Lieutenant N. M. Rust, 4th United States Colored Troops, to date No- 
vember 23, 1864, having been reported for cowardly desertion of his command, in 
the face of the enemy. 


The following officers, to date November 14, 1864, for the causes mentioned, 
having been published officially, and failed to appear before the Commission :— 

Chaplain David Hodson, 89th Indiana Volunteers, for absence without leave, and 
offering a bribe to the Surgeon in charge of Officers’ Hospital, Memphis, Tennessee, 
to procure him a leave of absence. 

First Lieutenant Thomas Oliver, 51st New York Volunteers, for absence without 
leave and disobedience of orders. ; 


For the Week ending December 24, 1864. 


Lieutenant-Colonel John Bowles, 1st Kansas Colored Volunteers, to date De- 
cember 17, 1864, for neglect of duty, in not rendering the reports required by 
paragraph 468, of the Army Regulations; absence without leave, and repeated 
disobedience of War Department orders, directing him to join his regiment. 

Captain W. Angelo Powell, Company A, 1st West Virginia Veteran Cavalry, to 
date December 17, 1864, *for absence without leave, disobedience of orders, and 
wanton neglect of Government property. 

Captain John A. P. Fleming, 54th Illinois Volunteers, to date December 22, 1864, 
for inefficiency, worthlessness, and neglect of duty. 

Captain H. F. Crossman, 2d Battalion Veteran Reserve Corps, to date December 
21, 1864. 

First Lieutenant Robert Sims, Battery B, lst New Jersey Artillery, to date No- 
vember 28, 1864, for absence without leave, having been published officially, and 
failed to appear before the Commission. 


The following officers, to date November 28, 1864, for the causes mentioned, 
liaving been published officially, and failed to appear before the Commission :—. 
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Absence without leave. 


Captain John McMenamin, 13th New York Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant J. W. McComas, 5th Maryland Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Thomas Allen, 5th Rhode Island Artillery. 

Captain Oscar O. Bowen, 47th New York Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant George H. Bartram, 183d Pennsylvania Volunteers. 


Disobedience of orders and absence without leave. 


First Lieutenant Allen E. Ellsworth, 118th Illinois Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Charles Green, Ist Missouri Light Artillery, to date December 
22, 1864, for worthlessness, and habitual neglect of duty. 

Lieutenant Clarence R. Smith, lst Arkansas Volunteers, to date December 22, 
1864, for conduct unbecoming an officer and gentleman, habitual drunkenness, 
and maliciously circulating false reports derogatory to the character of the officers 
of his regiment, and the enlisted men belonging to his company, and for ineffi- 
cieucy and incompetency in the performance of his official duties. 


For the Week ending December 31, 1864. 


Major Lymon W. Brown, 11th Missouri Cavalry, to date December 24, 1864, for 
falsely certifying that a quantity of salt, which he drew from the Subsistence De- 
partment, was for his own use, whereas the same was intended for sale, and was 
so sold, to persons “ outside of the lines,” in violation of General Orders and trade 
regulations; and for preferring false charges against the commanding officer of his 
regiment, and for inefficiency as an officer. 

Captain H. Bowen, Jr., 151st New York Volunteers, to date September 19, 1864, 
for absence without leave; having been published officially, and failed to make 
satisfactory defence before the Commission. 


The following officers, to date December 5, 1864, for the causes mentioned, 
having been published officially, and failed to appear before the Commission :— 


Absence without leave. 


Captain Andreas Seelig, 46th New York Volunteers. 
First Lieutenant Charles S. Hazen, 3d New Hampshire Volunteers. 
Assistant Surgeon Peter E. Sichler, 10th New York Cavalry. 


Disobedience of orders. 


Captain Eli F. Scott, 83d Indiana Volunteers. 

Captain John Logan, 6th Iowa Cavalry, to date December 28, 1864, for allowing 
the men under his command to pillage, for drunkenness, and for inefficiency as an 
officer. 

Captain John Gregson, Assistant Quartermaster United States Volunteers, to date 
December 29, 1864, for conduct unbecoming an officer, neglect of duty, and ab- 
sence without leave. 

Captain Dudley C. Wyman, 11th Wisconsin Volunteers, to date December 29, 
1864, for pillaging and allowing the men under his command to pillage, while in 
command of an expedition which left Brashear City on the 22d of October, 1864. 

Chaplain A. J. Lyon, 11th West Virginia Volunteers, to date December 24, 1864, 
for absence without leave and worthlessness. 

First Lieutenant Stanley Mourton, 3d United States Infantry, to date December 
24, 1864, for desertion, disobedience of orders, and not accounting for public funds 
and property in his possession. 

Lieutenant W. H. Creighton, 25th New York Cavalry, to date December 23, 
1864, for absence without leave, and failure to answer satisfactorily to infamous 
charges preferred against him. 

Lieutenant Emil Newberger, Quartermaster 13th Illinois Cavalry, to date De- 
comber 28, 1864, for fraudulently disposing of a horse, the property of the United 
States. 

Second Lieutenant E. Knapp, 17th Illinois Cavalry, to date December 27, 1864, 
for absence without leave, conduct unbecoming an officer and gentleman, and pre- 
iudicial to good order and military discipline. 
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Second Lieutenant Samuel Major, 9th Illinois Cavalry, to date December 28, 1864, 
for disobedience of orders, and allowing his men to straggle and pillage, thereby 
losing four men, captured by the enemy. 


Dishonorably Discharged, 
For the Week ending December 24, 1864. 


Captain Erasmus D. Witt, 205th Pennsylvania Volunteers, from date of muster in, 
for having tendered his resignation on account of physical disability, resulting from 
his own imprudence. 

Second Lieutenant Philo J. Tuttle, 39th New York Volunteers, from date of 
muster in, for having tendered his resignation on the ground of incompetency. 


For the Week ending December 31, 1864. 


Second Lieutenant Lewis Thomas, 80th New York Volunteers (20th New York 
State Militia), from date of muster in, for having tendered his resignation on the 
ground of incompetency. 


Exempt from Dismissal, 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 13, 1864, 


The following-named officers, charged with offences, and heretofore published, 
are exempt from being dismissed the service of the United States, the Military 
Commission instituted by Special Orders, No. 53, series of 1863, from the War 
Department, having reported that satisfactory defence has been made in their re- 
spective cases, viz. :— , 

Captain J. C. Battersby, 1st New York Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant Charles 8. Edmonds, 69th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Captain George F. McKnight, 12th New York Battery. 


December 22, 1864, 
Captain William P. Jordon, 29th Maine Veteran Volunteers. 
First Lieutenant Edward Freeman, 19th Pennsylvania Cavalry. 
First Lieutenant Joel M. Straight, 38th Wisconsin Volunteers. 


Jan. 2, 1865. 

The following-named officers, charged with offences, and heretofore published, 
are exempt from being dismissed the service of the United States, the Military 
Commission instituted by Special Orders, No. 53, series of 1863, from the War De- 
partment, having reported that they are exempt, for the causes set opposite their 
respective names :— 

First Lieutenant Frank Kimball, 75th United States Colored Troops, he having 
been previously honorably discharged, on account of physical disability, by Special 
Orders, No. 409, November 21, 1864, from this office. 

Second Lieutenant H. C. Grossman, 138th Pennsylvania Volunteers, he having 
made satisfactory defence before a Board of Officers convened in the field. 

First Lieutenant William Dunham, lst Vermont Heavy Artillery, he having made 
satisfactory defence before the Military Commission. 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Dismissals Revoked. 


The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases, have been 
revoked :— , 

First Lieutenant John T. Hasson, 75th United States Colored Infantry, and he is 
discharged for absence without leave, to date August 1, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant John D. Paddock, 75th United States Colored Infantry, and 
he is honorably discharged, upon the report of a Board, to date December 6, 1864, 
on account of physical disability. 
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For the Weel: ending December 31, 1864. 


Major Albert A. Pitcher, 18th New York Cavalry, and he is honorably dis- 
charged, to date November 27, 1864. 

Captain Simson Hamburger, 91st New York Volunteers, and he is honorably dis- 
charged, to date November 17, 1864. 

Lieutenant J. J. Medlicott, 2d West Virginia Cavalry, and he is honorably dis- 
charged, to date October 8, 1864. 















Restored to Commission. 


The following officers, heretofore dismissed, have been restored with pay, from the 
date at which they rejoin their regiments for duty, provided the vacancies have not 
been filled by the Governors of their respective States :— 

First Lieutenant Hiram F. Winchester, lst Regiment Potomac Home Brigade, 
“Maryland Volunteer Cavalry, and Second Lieutenant Henry P. Field, 16th New 
York Cavalry. 

Captain J. R. Locke, 64th United States Colored Infantry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. W. 8. Snoddy, 207th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Lieutenant-Colonel William Blakely, 14th Pennsylvania Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant George Pidge, 9th New York Heavy Artillery. 

First Lieutenant Asa Farnam, 95th Illinois Volunteers. 


Exonerated, 
War DEPARTMENT, 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WaAsHINGTON, Dec. 7, 1864. 
Captain William R. Howe, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers, heretofore 
published as absent without leave, is exonerated fromsuch charge, he having had 
proper authority for his absence. 





E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Regular Navy. 
Appointed Vice-Admiral. 


Dec, 22.—Rear-Admiral David G. Farragut, appointed Vice-Admiral of thé Navy 1 
of the United States. | 

Dec. 14.—Rear-Admiral David G. Farragut, detached from command of the West | 
Gulf Squadron, and granted three months’ leave. 


Orders, &e. 


{| 
Dec. 20.—Commodore William Smith, detached from command of the Navy 
| 


















Yard, Pensacola, Fla., and granted three months’ leave. 


Dec. 14.—Captain Percival Drayton, detached from command of the Hartford, 
and granted leave. 

Dec. 21.—Captain Thornton A. Jenkins, detached from command of the Rich- 
mond, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. Captain Theodore P, 
Greene, ordered to command the Richmond. 

Dec. 28.—Captain John B. Marchand, ordered to the Naval Station, Baltimore, 
Ma. ; 

Dec. 30.—Captain J. B. Marchand, orders of the 28th instant revoked, and he is 

ordered to duty with Rear-Admiral Gregory. 
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Dec. 3.—Commander Benjamin M. Dove, detached from duty at Beaufort, N. C., 
on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to duty in charge of stores at Cairo, Ill. 
. — John J. Young, ordered to command Naval Rendezvous at Brook- 
yn, N. Y. 

Dec. 5.—Commander John Downs, ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Gregory, 
for such duty as he may assign. 

Dec. 12.—Commander William Ronckendorff, ordered to duty as member of a 
Board at New York. 

Dec. 13.—Commander Samuel Lockwood, ordered to report to the Secretary of 
the Treasury as Light-House Inspector of the First Light-House District. 

Dec. 14.—Commander Peirce Crosby, detached from command of the Muscoota, 
and ordered to command the Metacomet. Commander George M. Ransom, de- 
tached from command of the Grand Gulf, and ordered to command the Muscoota, 
Commander N. C. Bryant, ordered to duty at Naval Station, Mound City, Ill. 

Dec. 16.—Commander E. R. Calhoun, detached from command of the Saugus, on 
the reporting of his relief, and waiting orders, 

Dec. 17.—Commander Samuel Lockwood, orders as Light-House Inspector sus- 
pended for the present. 

Dec. 28.—Commander J. W. A. Nicholson, placed on waiting orders. 

Dec. 30.—George M. Colvocoresses, detached from command of the Dacotah, and 
ordered to command the Wachusett. Commander Napoleon Collins, detached from 
command of the Wachusett. 


Dec, 3.—Lieutenant Commander Oscar F. Stanton, ordered to temporary ordnance 
duty at New York. Lieutenant-Commander W. 0. West, detached from ordnance 
duty at Philadelphia, and ordered to duty at Beaufort, N. C. 

Dec, 8.—Lieutenant-Commanders Charles A. Babcock and Robert Boyd, Jr., or- 
dered to the Mississippi Squadron. Lieutenant-Commander James A. Greer, de- 
tached from the Mississippi Squadron, on the reporting of his relief, and waiting 
orders. Lieutenant-Commander James W. Shirk, detached from the Mississippi 
Squadron. Lieutenant-Commander Samuel Magaw, detached from command of the 
Florida, and ordered to command the Lenapee. 

Dec. 9.—Lieutenant-Commander 8. P. Quackenbush, ordered to the South At- 
lantic Squadron. Lieutenant-Commander John Madigan," detached from the South 
Atlantic Squadron, and ordered to report to Commodore Engle, at Philadelphia. 

Dec. 14.—Lieutenant-Commander Lewis A. Kimberly, detached from the Hart- 
ford, and granted leave. Lieutenant-Commander James E. Jouett, detached from 
command of the Metacomet, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. 
Lieutenant-Commander W. E. Fitzhugh, detached from command of the Sebago, on 
the reporting of his relief, and ordered North, as a witness before a Board in session 
at Philadelphia. Lieutenant-Commander D. B. Harmany, detached from the Naval 
Rendezvous at New York, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to command 
the Sebago. 

Dec. 16.—Lieutenant-Commander Thomas S. Phelps, detached from the U. S. 
Coast Survey, and ordered to command the Saugus. 

Dec. 20.—Lieutenant-Commander Greenleaf Cilley, detached from the North 
Atlantic Squadron, and placed on leave. 

Dec. 21.—Lieutenant-Commander Charles J. McDougal, detached from the East 
Gulf Squadron, and ordered to command the Camanche, San Francisco, California. 
Lieutenant-Commander Edward Terry, detached from the Richmond, and ordered 
North. Lieutenant-Commander George S. Norton, detached from the Lackawanna 
on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to the Richmond. 

Dec. 27.—Lieutenant-Commander William M. Gamble, detached from the Ren- 
dezvous at Brooklyn, New York, on the reporting of his relief, and waiting orders. 


Dec, 2.—Lieutenant Samuel W. Preston, ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron. 

Dec. 5.—Lieutenant A. R. Yates, ordered to examination, for promotion in West 
Gulf Squadron. Lieutenant Clark Merchant, ordered to physical examination, for 
promotion at Philadelphia. 

Dec. 9.—Lieutenant Nathaniel W. Thomas, ordered to temporary ordnance duty, 
at Boston Navy-Yard. 

Dec. 14.—Lieutenaut Herbert B. Tyson, La Rue P. Adams, and John C. Watson, 
detached from the Hartford, and granted leave. 
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Dec. 15.—Lieutenant Thomas S. Spencer, ordered to the Muscoota. 
Dec. 21.—Lieutenant William H. Barton, ordered to the Lackawanna. 


Dec, 21.—Lieutenant Hayden T. French, detached from the Dictator, and ordered 
to the Juniata. 


Dec. 9.—Ensign Benjamin H. Porter, ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron. . 

Dec. 12.—Acting Ensign G. M. McClure, ordered to special duty at Erie, Penn. 

Dec. 13.—Ensign Philip W. Lowry, detached from the Sacramento, and granted 
sick leave. - 

Dec. 14.—Acting Ensigns George D. B. Gliddens and William H. Whiting, de- 
tached from the Hartford, and granted leave. 

Dec. 22.—Acting Ensign Charles J. Barclay, detached from the Wachusett, and 
granted leave. 


Dec. 31—Ensign John C. Pegram, ordered to the Dictator. 


Dec. 1.—Assistant Surgeon E, C. Ver Meulen, ordered to the Naval Rendezvous 
at Portsmouth, N. H. 

Dec. 9.—Assistant Surgeon D. McMurtrie, ordered to the Muscoota. 

Dec. 14.—Surgeon Philip Lansdale, detached from the Hartford, and granted 
leave. Assistant Surgeon William Commons, detached from the Hartford, and 
granted leave. Surgeon J. W. Shively, ordered to temporary duty on board the 
Vermont. Passed Assistant Surgeon J. H. Macomber, detached from the Galena, 
and ordered to the St. Louis. Surgeon J. M. Brown, ordered to temporary duty at 
Navy Yard, New York. Surgeon J. S. Dungan, ordered to the Naval Asylum. 
Surgeon A. L. Gihon, detached from the St. Louis, on the reporting of his relief, 
and ordered North. 

Dec. 27.—Assistant Surgeon Edward R. Dodge, detached from the West Gulf 
Squadron, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. Assistant Surgeon 
Edward D. Payne, detached from the West Gulf Squadron, on the reporting of his 
relief, and ordered North. Assistant Surgeon E. R. Hutchins, detached from the 
Massachusetts, on the reporting of his relief, and waiting orders. 

Dec. 28.—Passed Assistant Surgeon A. Hudson, detached from the Onondaga, 
and ordered to the Sabine. Passed Assistant Surgeon H. M. Wells, detached from 
the Sabine, and ordered to the Onondaga. 

Dec, 31.—Surgeon George Clymer, ordered to special duty in Washington, D. C. 


Dec. 1.—Paymaster J. 8. Post, detached from the St. Louis, on the reporting of 
his relief, and ordered to settie his accounts. 

Dec. 2.—Assistant Paymaster George W. Beaman, ordered to duty as Assistant 
to the Purchasing Paymaster of the Mississippi Squadron. 

Dec. 5.—Paymaster Henry R. Day, detached from duty as Inspector of Stores at 
Baltimore, on the reporting of his relief, but will remain Paymaster of the Station. 
Assistant Paymaster W. N. Watmough, detached from the Nereus, on the report- 
ing of his relief, and ordered to settle his accounts. 

Dec. 1.—Assistant Paymaster Arthur Burtis, Jr., ordered to the Muscoota. 

Dec. 10.—Paymaster A. E. Watson, detached from the Naval Station at Mound 
City, Ill, on the reporting of his relief, and waiting orders. Paymaster W. W. 
Williams, ordered to Mound City, Ill, as Inspector in charge of Provisions and 
Clothing. 

Dec. 14.—Paymaster William T. Meredith, detached from the Hartford, and or- 
dered to settle his accounts. 

Dec. 16.—Paymaster Edward Foster, ordered to the Lancaster. Fleet Pay- 
master J. B. Rittenhouse, detached from duty as paymaster of the Lancaster, on the 
reporting of his relief, but will continue his duties as Fleet Paymaster. 

Dec. 19.—Paymaster John S. Gulick, detached from duty as Paymaster of the 
Receiving-Ship Princeton, and of the Naval Asylum at Philadelphia, but will con- 
‘tinue his duties as Paymaster of the Station. Paymaster James D. Murray, ordered 
to duty as Paymaster of the Receiving-Ship Princeton and of the Naval Asylum at 
Philadelphia. 

Dec. 23.—Assistant Paymaster G. F. D. Barton, ordered to the St. Louis. 

Dec. 24.—Paymaster James Hoy, Jr., detached from duty under Rear-Admiral 
Gregory, on the reporting of his relief. Paymaster F. M. Taylor, ordered to duty 
under Rear-Admiral Gregory. 


Vou. IIL—13 


. 
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Dec, 28.—Paymaster T. H. Looker, detached from special duty at Baltimore, Md. 


Dec. 29.—Paymaster Frank C. Crosby, ordered to duty at Naval Station, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Dec, 14.—Chaplain Chester Newell, ordered to the Practice Ship Sabine. 
Dec. 23.—Chaplain George Jones, ordered to the Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. 


Dec. 14.—Chief Engineer Thomas Williamson, detached from the Hartford, and 
granted leave. Chief Engineer James W. King, ordered to report to Rear-Admiral 
Gregory, at New York. 

Dec, 21.—Chief Engineer George R. Johnson, ordered to duty at Chester, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Dec. 9.—First Assistant Engineer Horace McMurtrie, ordered to duty at East 
Boston, with Chief Engineer Hoyt. 

Dec. 14.—First. Assistant Engineers F. A. Wilson and E. B. Latch, detached 
from the Hartford, and granted leave. 

Dec. 30.—First Assistant Engineer William D. Pendleton, csteet to special 
duty at New York. 


Dec. 1.—Second Assistant Engineer Henry Holmes, detached from the Saga- 
more, and waiting orders. 

Dec. 2.—Second Assistant Engineer George W. Melville, detached from the 
Wachusett, and ordered to duty in Torpedo-boats, under Rear-Admiral. Porter. 
Second Assistant Engineer George R. Holt, ordered to the Tahoma. 

Dec. i.—Second Assistant Engineer James H. Chasmar, detached from the Mo- 
hongo, and ordered to the Muscoota. 

Dec. 14.—Second Assistant Engineers Hugh L. Pilkington and Isaac De Graff, 
detached from the Hartford, and granted leave. 

Dec. 19.—Second Assistant Engineer Alfred 8S. Brower, detached from the Dicta- 
tor, and granted sick leave. 

Dec. 20.—Second Assistant Engineer Joseph Hooks, detached from the Passaic, 
on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. Second Assistant Engineer Rich- 
ard M. Hodgson, detached from the West Gulf Squadron, and granted sick leave. 

Dec. 22.—Second Assistant Engineer Philip Miller, ordered to the Dictator. 

Dec. 24.—Second Assistant Engineer William J. Montgomery, detached from the 
Onondaga, and granted sick leave. 

Dec. 27.—Second Assistant Engineer Albert Jackson, ordered to the Spirea. 

Dec. 28.—Second Assistant Engineer Edward Gay, detached from the Tacony, 
and granted sick leave. 

Dec. 31.—Second Assistant Engineer John McIntyre, ordered to the Wachusett. 


Dec. 1.—Third Assistant Engineers Lemuel Bernard, William E. Sibley, and 
Frank M. Ashton, detached from the Sagamore, and waiting orders. Third Assist- 
ant Engineer J. F. Knowlton, detached from the Conemaugh, and waiting orders. 

Dec. 7.—Third Assistant Engineer J. Henry Lewars, ordered to the Wachusett. 
Third Assistant Engineer Robert S. Stedman, detached from the Wachusett, on the 
reporting of his relief, and waiting orders, 

Dec. 14.—Third Assistant Engineer James E. Speights, detached from the Hart-. 
ford, and granted leave. 

Dec. 31.—Third Assistant Engineer H. D. McEwen, detached from the Wachu- 
sett, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to examination. Third Assistant 
Engineer Jefferson Brown, ordered to the Wachusett. Third Assistant Engineer 
J. H. Harmany, ordered to the Agawam. : 


Promoted. 


Dec, 8.—Second Assistant Engineers Henry Brown, Henry C. Mcllvaine, and 
Robert S. Talbot, to be First Assistant Engineers. Third Assistant Engineers Robert 
N. Ellis, Robert L. Webb, John C. Cross, James K. Fallon, Charles M. Van Tine, 
William H. Crawford, and William A. H. Allen, to be Second Assistant Engineers. 

Dec. 12.—Second Assistant Engineers Thomas H. Bordley and Peter Rearick, to 
be First Assistant Engineers. Third Assistant Engineers Luther R. Harvey and 
James W. Patterson, to be Second Assistant Engineers. 
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Resigned, 
Dec. 5.—Midshipmen F. William Rawdon and George E. Hubbell. 

Dec. 6.—Assistant Paymaster Charles Fairchild. 

Dec. 10—Midshipman Gustavus J. Guild. 

Dec. 15.—Midshipman George 8S. B. Sullivan. 

Dec. 16.—Midshipman Harold S. Peck. 

Dec. 19.—Midshipman James S. Tomkins. Midshipman F. P. Abercrombie. 
Dec. 24.—Gunner H. W. Fitzosborn, on the reporting of his relief. 

Dec. 29.—Midshipman Borradial Brown. Surgeon Alexander M. Vedder. 
Dec. 30.—Midshipman Walter H. Fox. 


Dropped from the List. 
Dec. 19.—Midshipman Charles C. Hoyt. 


Miscellaneous, 


Dec. 30.—The President remits two years of the sentence of suspension in the 
case of Commodore Charles H. Wilkes. 


Volunteer Navy. 
Orders, &e, 


Dec. 3.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Henry J. Cook, detached from the Roanoke, 
and ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. Acting Volunteer Lieutenant C. De Bevoise, 
detached from the Potomac Flotilla, and ordered to the Roanoke. Acting Volun- 
teer Lieutenant C. P. Clark, ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

Dec. 8.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant William G. Saltonstall, detached from 
temporary ordnance duty at Boston, and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 
Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Pierre Giraud, detached from command of the Mobile, 
and waiting orders. 

Dec. 12.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant C. F. W. Behm, detached from the Cor- 
nubia, and granted sick leave. 

Dec, 14.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant George D. Upham, detached from the 
Hartford, and waiting orders. Acting Volunteer Lieutenant C. F. W. Behm, or- 
dered to command Naval Rendezvous, New York. 

Dec. 15.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant T. F. Wade, ordered to temporary duty 
on board the Receiving-Ship Vandalia. 

Dec. 16.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant C. W. Wilson, ordered to command the 
Napa. 

Dec. 17.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant L. N. Stodder, detached from the Adela, 
and waiting orders. 

Dec. 22.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant B. C. Dean, ordered to command the 
Gertrude. ; 

Dec, 23.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Thomas F. Wade, orders to the Vandalia 
revoked. 

Dec. 24.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant William McGloin, detached from the 
Grand Gulf, and ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. 

Dec. 27.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant G. E. Nelson, ordered to command the 
Spirea. 

Dec. 30.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant B. W. Loring, detached from the Wave 
and waiting orders. , 


Appointed Acting Masters, 


Dec. 15.—Edmund A. Roderick, U. S. S. Don. 
Dec. 19.—Thomas Andrews, and ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. 
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Appointed Acting Masters and Pilots. 


Dec. 5.—E. A. Decker, North Atlantic Squadron. 

Dec. %.—William Tilby and John G. Hudson, North Atlantic Squadron. 

Dec. 15.—Jacob Lindee, North Atlantic Squadron. 

Dec. 16.—John Robinson, William Stewart, W. H. Wroten, Bernard Crone, 
Frank Rane, John H. Collins, Christopher Lawrence, John W. Grivet, Benjamin 
Lancashire, James Maycock, John Nicholson, Henry Rehder, James Redding, and 
Richard Riggs, and ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. 


Dec. 1.—Acting Masters James F. Alcorn and J. W. Stapleford, detached from 
the Conemaugh, and waiting orders. 

Dec. 2.—Acting Master George P. Durand, placed on waiting orders. 

Dec. 1.—Acting Masters George R. Durand and H. 8. Borden, ordered to the 
Muscoota. 

Dec. 8.—Acting Master L. W. Hill, detached from the Vandalia, and ordered to 
the National Guard. Acting Master G. H. Pendleton, ordered to the Lenapee. 
Acting Master Charles Potter, ordered to command the National Guard. Acting 
Master William B, Newman, ordered to the Wachusett. Acting Master C. M. Mar- 
chant, detached from the Ohio, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to the 
National Guard. 

Dec. 9.—Acting Masters William H. Hobbs and J. 8. Williams, detached from 
the Adela, and waiting orders. 

Dec. 12.—Acting Master and Pilot Henry North, detached from the Stepping- 
Stones, and granted leave. . 

Dec. 14.—Acting Master D. C. Kells, detached from the Galena, and ordered to 
the Cambridge. 

Dec. 15.—Acting Master John White, ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. 

Dec. 16.—Acting Master Foster Willis, ordered to the Napa. 

Dec. 20.—Acting Master C. M. Marchant’s orders to the National Guard revoked, 
and ordered back to the Ohio. 

Dec, 22.—Acting Master L. W. Hill, detached from the National Guard, and or- 
dered to the East Gulf Squadron. Acting Master Charles Potter, detached from 
command of the National Guard, and ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. Acting 
Master H. Clay Wade, detached from command of the Gertrude, on the reporting 
of his relief, and ordered North. 

Dec. 27.—Acting Master J. S. Williams, ordered to the Spirea. 

Dec, 29.—Acting Master J. W. Stapleford, ordered to the Conemaugh. 

Dec. 31.—Acting Master Samuel C. Cruse, granted sick leave. 


Appointed Acting Ensigns. 


Dec, 2.—W. B. Browne, East Gulf Squadron; Thomas H. Wheeler, U. 8. 8. She- 
nandoah; Charles H. Gaylor, U. S. S. Proteus. 
. Dec. 6.—William L. Gilley, Potomac Flotilla; Joseph A. Scarlett, U. S. S. North 
Varolina. 

Dec. 9.—Charles R. Haskins, U. S. 8. Wachusett. 

Dec, 10.—George A. Johnson, U. 8.5. Sangamon; Denny M. Hayes, Potomac 
Flotilla; Richard L. Hartford, Potomac Fotilla. ; 

Dec. 12.—James Courtney, U. 8. 8. Grand Gulf. 

Dec. 13.—L. N. Rollins and John Davis, Potomac Flotilla; Calvin S, Wilcox, 
U. 8.8. Alabama; F. H. Lathrop, U. 8. S. Agawam. 

Dec. 15.—Charles H. Sawyer, U. 8. S. Meteor; W. A. De Witt, U. S. S. Selma. 

Dec. 16.—Theodore A. Comstock, U. S. S. Iosco. 

Dec. 23.—John P. Thompson, U. 8. 8S. Laburnum. 

Dec, 28.—A. J. Kendall and Henry Richdale, East Gulf Squadron. 

Dec. 29.—J. E. N. Grahain, U. 8S. 8. Circassian. 

Dec. 30:—William ©. King, U. 8. 8. Eutaw. 

Dec. 31.—William H. Fogg, U.S8.8. Muscoota; Paul Boyden, N. A. B. Squadron. 


Appointed Acting Ensigns, and ordered to the School-Ship Savannah. 
Dec, 2.—Oliver B. Holden, George E. Wise, and D. H. Howes. 
Dec. 3.—Maurice M. Gorman and Adolphus Landergren. 
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Dec. 5.—Andrew R. Hazard, John A. Partridge, J. W. Goodrich, George H. Book, 
and Clement H. Perchard. 

Dec. 6.—Bartholomew G. Allen and James R. Harding. 

Dec. 7.—William F. Killgore and William W. Beck. 

Dec. 8.—Albert B. Hall. 

Dec. 9.—John A. Kelly. 

Dec. 10.—John A. Bennett, Charles 8. Thurston, and Martin Vollosher. 

Dec. 13.—George G. Randall, Benj. C. Townsend, and August Sebelin. 

Dec. 15.—James L. Wilson. 

Dec. 16.—J. W. Goodrich, John B. Lawrence, and George A. Thompson. 

Dec. 19.—Mandeville P. Powers. 

Dec. 20.—Henry J. Dunn. 

Dec. 23.—Charles J. Goodwin. 

Dec. 27.—Charles C. Dunbar. 

Dec. 28.—John D. Thomas. 

Dec. 29.—Alfred F. McIntyre. 

Dec. 30.—George V. Cassedy. 

Dec. 31.—Albert A. Davis and C. M. Jones. 


Appointed Acting Ensigns and Pilots, 


Dec. 12.—John E. Lewis, North Atlantic Squadron. 
Dec. 13.—William Montague, North Atlantic Squadron. 
Dec. 16.—A. Bellandi, West Gulf Squadron. 


Dec. 1.—Acting Ensigns J. D. Hademan and William A. Byrne, detached from 
the Conemaugh, and waiting orders. Acting Ensigns Norman McLeod, C. Carven, 
and Charles Hicks, detached from the Sagamore, and waiting orders. 

Dec. 3.—Acting Ensign William Young, detached from the Mercedita, and ordered 
to the Morse. Acting Ensign H. F. Dorton, detached from the Sophronia, and 
ordered to the Morse. Acting Ensign Adolphus Dennett, detached from the Morse, 
and ordered to the Sophronia. 

Dec. 6.—Acting Ensign Joseph W. Munro, ordered to the Savannah for instruc- 
tion. Acting Ensign H. E. Tinkham, ordered to the Kensington. 

Dec. 1.—Acting Ensigns R. M. Clark and N. Larsen, ordered to the Muscoota. 

Dec. 8.—Acting Ensigns T. B. Stokes and R. M. Wagstaff, ordered to the National 
Guard. Acting Ensign M. W. Tillson, ordered to the Lenapee. Acting Ensign J. 
Hadfield, ordered to the Gemsbok. Acting Ensign F. W. Sanborn, detached from 
the Gemsbok, and ordered to the Lenapee. Acting Ensign Samuel Carpenter, 
detached from the Navy Yard, Boston, and ordered to the National Guard. Acting 
Ensign W. A. Abbott, detached from the Ohio, and ordered to the National Guard. 
Acting Ensign George Anderson, ordered to the Nereus. Acting Ensign Henry 
Taylor, ordered to the Lenapee. 

Dec. 9.—Acting Ensign F. A. Stranberg, detached from the Adela, and waiting 
orders. Acting Ensign William M. Swasey, ordered to the East Gulf Squadron. 
Acting Ensign Harvey L. Ransom, detached from the Aroostook, and granted sick 
leave. Acting Ensign Henry Curwen, detached from the West Gulf Squadron, and 
ordered to instruction on board the Savannah. 

Dec. 10.—Acting Ensign J. M. Cowan, detached from the Calypso, and ordered to 
the St. Louis.. Acting Ensign Hazard Marsh, detached from the St. Louis, on the 
reporting of his relief, and ordered North. Acting Ensign J. W. Goodwin, detached 
from the Sangamon, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. Acting 
Ensign E. W. Seaman, ordered to the National Guard. 

Dec. 12.—Acting Ensign Henry G. Macey, detaciied from the Mercedita, and 
ordered to command the Periwinkle. Acting Ensign G. B. Mitchell, ordered to 
return to duty in the Potomac Flotilla. Acting Ensign John Daley, ordered to the 
Periwinkle. Acting Ensign C. H. Danforth, ordered to the Circassian. 

Dec. 13.—Acting Ensign W. B. Rankin, detached from the Restless, on the report- 
ing of his relief, and ordered North. Acting Ensign John W. Almy, detached from 
the Wissahickon, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. Acting Ensign 
H. E. Tinkham, orders to the Kensington revoked, and ordered to the Restless. 
Acting Ensign H. F. Dorton, detached from the Morse, and ordered to the Wissa- 
hickon. Acting Ensign John Lourie, ordered to the Morse. 
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Dec. 15.—Acting Ensign G. W. Baker, ordered to temporary duty on board the 
Vandalia. 

Dec. 16.—Acting Ensign Henry C. Whitmore, detached from the Nantucket, and 
ordered North. Acting Ensign E. N. Seaman, detached from the National Guard, 
and waiting orders. Acting Ensign Norman McLeod, ordered to the Napa. Acting 
Ensign Alfred Hornsby, ordered to the National Guard. Acting Ensign W. J. 
Herring, detached from the Calypso, and ordered to the Napa. Acting Ensign Wil- 
liam B. Arrants, ordered to the Suwanee. 

Dec. 22.—Acting Ensign William A. Beattie, detached from the Sunflower, on the 
reporting of his relief, and ordered North. 

Dec. 23.—Acting Ensign H. E. Tinkham, orders to the Restless revoked, and 
ordered to the Bat. 

Dec. 24.—Acting Ensign James Courtney, detached from the Grand Gulf, and 
ordered to the Muscoota. Acting Ensign N. Larsen, detached from the Muscoota, 
and ordered to the Grand Gulf. 

Dec. 27.—Acting Ensigns W. A. Byrnes and Ezra Bartlett, ordered'to the Spirea. 

. Dec, 28.—Acting Ensign Peter Howard, placed on waiting orders. 

Dec. 30.—Acting Ensign W. B. Trufant, detached from the Mississippi Squadron, 
and ordered to the Shawmut. Acting Ensign George Smith, detached from the 
Supply, and ordered to the Bat. Acting Ensign F. A. Strandberg, ordered to the 
State of Georgia. 

Dec. 31.—Acting Ensign R. R. Barclay, detached from the Augusta, and ordered 
to the Dictator. Acting Ensign Theodore Nickerson, detached from the Augusta, 
and ordered to the Bermuda. Acting Ensign George Y. Miller, detached from the 
Dictator, and ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Porter for duty. 


Appointed Acting Master’s Mates. 


De. 6.—James Hawkins, U. 8. S. Acacia. 

Dec. 8.—Oscar F. Balston, U. S. 8. Agawam. 

Dec. 10.—Mason C, Easterbrook, East Gulf Squadron. 

Dec. 12.—W. J. Mckadden, U. 8. 8. Acacia. 

Dec. 13.—F. A. Dran, U.S. 8. Alabama. 

Dec, 15.—William D. McMichael, U. 8. S. Portsmouth; Henry M. Guilford, U. 8S. 
8. Dumbarton; Robert Burns, U. 8. S. Shenandoah; Edward Nash and Joseph 
Recketson, U. S. 8. Roanoke; John Neil and James Patterson, U. 8S. S. Roanoke; 
George B. Foster, U. 8. 8. Genesee; Otis G. Spear, U. S. S. Bienville; Harvey 
White, U. 8. 8. Althea; William Brown, U.S. S. Ft. Gaines. 

Dec. 16.—Frederick Fietz, U. 8. 8. George Mangham; Richard Williams, U. S. 
8. Philadelphia; Edward K. Greene, North Atlantic Squadron. 

Dec. 11.—Edward H. Grier, Potomac Flotilla. 

Dec. 19.—Thomas G. Cartwright and John E. Johnston, Navy Yard, Washington, 
D. C. 

Dec. 22.—Andrew B. Langworthy, North Atlantic Squadron. 

Dec, 23.—Oliver O’Brien, U. 8. 8. Canandaigua; Alfred C. Smith, Potomac Flo- 
tilla; Peter M. Beam, Jr., Potomac Flotilla. 

Dec. 24.—George W. Frear, East Gulf Squadron. 

Dec. 27.—H. D. Jones, U. 8. S. Suwanee. 


Appointed Acting Master's Mates, and ordered tothe School-Ship Savannah. 


Dec. 2.—Frederic C. Bailey. 
Dec. 9.—Ezra C. Colvin. 

Dec. 12.—D. W. Burroughs. 
Dec. 13.—Henry M. Wadsworth. 
Dec. 23.—Henry 8. Bolles. 

Dec. 21.—George Dennis. 

Dec. 29.—William Thompson. 
Dec, 30.—Allen W. Snow. 


' Dec. 1.—Acting Master’s Mate H. D. Baldwin, detached from the Conemaugh, and 
waiting orders. . 
Dec. 3.—Acting Master’s Mate John McCormick, ordered to the Nereus. Acting 
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Master’s Mate E. M. Reed, detached from the Unadilla, and ordered to the Sabine. 
Acting Master’s Mate G. W. Pratt, ordered to the Rachel Seaman. 

Dec. 6.—Acting Master’s Mate J. H. Lovejoy, detached from the Tallapoosa, and 
granted sick leave. Acting Master’s Mate C. C. Chamberlain, detached from the 
Suwanee, and ordered to the Neptune. Acting Master’s Mate HE. W. Walton, 
detached from the Sagamore, and waiting orders. 

Dec. 7.—Acting Master’s Mates C. A. Stewart and W. H. Fogg, ordered to the 
Muscoota. Acting Master’s Mate C. 8. McCarty, ordered to the Muscoota. Acting 
Master's Mate Thomas Brown, ordered to instruction on board the Savannah. Act- 
ing Master’s Mate W. E. Bridges, ordered to the Roanoke. Acting Master’s Mate 
Daniel Ward, ordered to the Suwanee. Acting Master’s Mate W. Rushmore, ordered 
to instruction on board the Savannah. 

Dec. 8.—Acting Master's Mate John McCormick, orders to the Nereus revoked, 
and granted sick leave. Acting Master's Mate J. F. Bickford, ordered to the Len- 
apee. 

Dec, 14.—Acting Master’s Mates W. H. Hathorne, Charles Brown, and James 
Morgan, detached from the Hartford, and ordered to instruction on board the 
Savannah. 

Dec, 24.—Acting Master’s Mate H. D. Baldwin, ordered to the Periwinkle. 

Dec. 31.—Acting Master’s Mate J. 8. Reynolds, detached from the Tulip, and 
granted sick leave. 


Appointed Acting Assistant Surgeons. 


Dec. 5.—Edward W. Seymour, and ordered to the Receiving-Ship North Carolina. 
Dec. 16.—Alfred W. Minor, and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. 

Dec. 11.—Joseph G. Ayres, and ordered to the Receiving-Ship Ohio. 

Dec. 19.—J. H. Wright, and ordered to the Mississippi Flotilla. 

Dec. 27.—Michael H. Coe, and ordered to the John Adams. 

Dec. 31.—Stephen C. Bartlett, and ordered to the Receiving-Ship North Carolina 


Dec. 1.—Acting Assistant Surgeon E. R. Hutchins, detached from the Cone- 
maugh, and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon P. C. Whiddon, detached 
rom the Sagamore, and waiting orders. 

Dec. 3.—Acting Assistant Surgeon J. K. Walsh, detached from the Mercedita, 
and waiting orders. 

Dec. 6.—Acting Assistant Surgeon P. C. Whiddon, ordered to the Wando. 

Dec. '1.—Acting Assistant Surgeon J. K. Walsh, ordered to the Nereus. 

Dec. 9.—Acting Assistant Surgeon D. T. Whyborn, detached from the Adela, and 
waiting orders. . 

Dec. 10.—Acting Assistant Surgeon G. H. Butler, ordered to the Mahaska. 

Dec. 14.—Acting Assistant Surgeon John H. Blodgett, detached from the Com- 
modore Read, and ordered to the Morse. 

Dec. 17.—Acting Assistant Surgeon A. R. Rice, detached from the Calypso, and 
ordered to the Tallapoosa. Acting Assistant Surgeon D. T. Whyborn, ordered to 
the Albatross. 

Dec. 27.—Acting Assistant Surgeon William Clendaniel, detached from the 
Louisiana, and ordered to the Nipsic. Acting Assistant Surgeon Howard M. 
Rundlett, detached from the John Adams, on the reporting of his relief, and 
ordered North. Acting Assistant Surgeon Joseph G. Ayres, detached from the 
Ohio, and ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. Acting Assistant Surgeon Edward 
W. Seymour, detached from the North Carolina, and ordered to the West Gulf 
Squadron. Acting Assistant Surgeon E. R. Hutchins, ordered to the Massachu- 
setts. 

Dec. 28.—Acting Assistant Surgeon W. H. Holmes, ordered: to the Hibiscus. 
Acting Assistant Surgeon George M. Hatch, ordered to the Spirea. 

Dec. 30.—Acting Assistant Surgeon M. C. Drennau, detached from the St. Law- 
rence, and waiting orders. 


Appointed Acting Assistant Paymasters. 


Dec. 1.—Charles C. Ward, and waiting orders. 
Dec. 2.—Warren E. Rice, and waiting orders. 
Dec. 5.—Thomas A. Swords, and waiting orders. 
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Dec. 10.—Charles C. Brinckerhoff, and waiting orders. . 

Dec. 12.—Thomas F. Houghton, and waiting orders. James S. Giraud, and 
waiting orders. 

Dec. 14.—Benj. Abrahams, and waiting orders. Grenville Bacon, and waiting 
orders. John EK. Frock, and waiting orders. George W. McLane, and waiting 
orders, 

Dec. 16.—Austin T. Hubbard, and waiting orders. 

Dec, 27.—Charles O. Hodgdon and Rufus McConnell, and waiting orders. 

Dec. 29.—Charles W. Crary, and waiting orders. 


Dec. 1.—Acting Assistant Paymaster J. F. Wood, detached from the Sagamore, 
and ordered to settle his accounts, Acting Assistant Paymaster E. M. Hart, 
ordered to the Gov. Buckingham. Acting Assistant Paymaster John Macmahon, 
ordered to instruction at New York. Acting Assistant Paymaster Edgar K. Sellew, 
ordered to instruction at New York. Acting Assistant Paymaster George A. Farro, 
ordered to instruction at New York. Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles W. 
Seeley, ordered to instruction at New York. 

Dec, 2.—Acting Assistant Paymaster L. 0. Tripp, ordered to the St. Louis. Act- 
ing Assistant Paymaster G. C. Boardman, ordered to the Galena. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster C. W. Seeley, ordered to the Crusader. 

Dec. 5.—Acting Assistant Paymaster George R. Watkius, ordered to duty at 
Baltimore, as Inspector in Charge of Stores. Acting Assistant Paymaster Henry 
Russell, detached from the Morse, and ordered to settle his accounts. Acting 
Assistunt Paymaster George A. Ferre, ordered to the Morse. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster Benj. F. Munroe, ordered to the Nereus. 

Dec. 6.—Acting Assistant Paymaster John Macmahon, ordered to the Kensing- 
ton. Acting Assistant Paymaster Edgar K. Sellew, ordered to the Gemsbok. 

Dec. 1.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Samuel Thomas, Jr., detached from the 
Victoria on the transfer of stores and accounts, and waiting orders. Acting Assist- 
ant Paymaster L. C. Tripp’s orders to the St. Louis revoked, and he will remain 
attached to the Otsego. 

Dec. 8.—Acting Assistant-Paymaster G. W. Burkitt, ordered to the Vicksburg. 

Dec. 9.—Acting Assistant Paymaster B. J. Donahue, detached from the Missis- 
sippi Squadron, and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Paymaster A. J. Greeley, 
ordered to the Jacob Bell. Acting Assistant Paymaster Thomas L. Tullock, 
detached from the Adela, on completion of transfer, and ordered to settle his 
accounts. 

Dec. 10.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Edwin Boss, ordered to the National 
Guard. Acting Assistant Paymaster E. L. Turner, ordered to the Lenapee. 

Dec. 12.—Acting Assistant Paymaster O. F. Browning, detached from the Merce- 
dita, on completion cf transfer, and ordered to settle his accounts. Acting Assist- 
ant Paymaster Frank H. Arms, detached from special duty at Port Royal, S. C., 
and ordered North. Acting Assistant Paymaster H. C. Machette, detached from 
the Mississippi Squadron, and ordered to Washington, D. C., to settle his accounts. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster H. J. Bullay, ordered to the Lenapee. 

Dec. 13.—Acting Assistant Paymaster W. E. Foster, detached from the Memphis, 
on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to settle his accounts. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster Frank H. Arms, orders of the 12th inst. revoked, and ordered to the 
Memphis. 

Dec. 14.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Warren E. Rice, ordered to the Lenapee. 

Dec. 21.—Acting Assistant Paymaster G. N. Simpson, Jr., detached from the 
Louisiana, on the completion of transfer, and ordered to settle accounts. Acting 
Assistant Paymaster J. M. Altaffer, ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. Acting 
Assistant Paymaster C. C. Brinckerhoff, ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. Act- 
ing Assistant Paymaster John Macmahon, orders to the Kensington revoked, and 
ordered to the Napa. Acting Assistant Paymaster E. M. Hart, orders to the Gov. 
Buckingham revoked, and waiting orders. 

Dec. 23.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Thomas F. Houghten, ordered to the 
Aroostook. Acting Assistant Paymaster D. W. Van Houton, ordered to the Mis- 
sissippi Squadron. Acting Assistant Paymaster L. C. Tripp, detached from the 
(late) Otsego, and ordered to the Gov. Buckingham. Acting Assistant Paymaster 
E. St. Clair Clarke, detached from the Aroostook, on the reporting of his relief, and 
ordered North to settle his accounts. 
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Dec, 24.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Thomas F. Houghton, orders to the Aroos- 
took revoked, and ordered to the Sophronia. Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles 
D. Mansfield, ordered to the Aroostook. Acting Assistant Paymaster F. F. Hast- 
ings, ordered to the State of Georgia. 

Dec. 27—Acting Assistant Paymaster W. W. Bassett, ordered to the Patapsco. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster W. S. Creevey, detached from the Patapsco, on the 
reporting of his relief, and ordered North to settle his accounts. 

Dec. 28.—Acting Assistant Paymaster John E. Frock, ordered to the Spirea. 

Dec. 29.—Acting Assistant Paymaster G. R. Watkins, detached from the Alle- 
gany and from the Naval Station at Baltimore, on the reporting of his relief, and 
waiting orders. 

Dec. 30.—Acting Assistant Paymaster C. H. Boardman, ordered to instruction at 
New York. Acting Assistant Paymaster C. M. Burns, Jr., detached from the 
Stettin, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to settle his accounts. Acting 
Assistant Paymaster Jonathan ©. Chapman, detached from the Commodore Hull, 
on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to settle his accounts. 


Dec. 21.—Acting Chief Engineer Alexander McCausland, detached from the Con- 
necticut, and granted sick leave. 


Appointed Acting First Assistant Engineers. 


Dec. 2.—Philander S. Young, U. 8. S. Mahaska. 
Dec. 13.—W. S. Ternbohm, U. S. 8. Camanche. 
Dec. 27.—William Braidwood, U. 8. 8. Chimo. 
Dec. 29—Benjamin C. Bourne, U.S. S. Iuka. 


Dec. 3.—Acting First Assistant Engineer Isaac B. Hewitt, detached from the 
Calypso, and ordered to the Lady Sterling. 

Dec. 8.—Acting First Assistant Engineer David Frazer, detached from the Mo- 
bile, and waiting orders. 

Dec. 30.—Acting First Assistant Engineer Charles O. Morgan, detached from the 
Grand Gulf, and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. 


Appointed Acting Second Assistant Engineers, 


Dec. 2.—Charles C. Howe, U.S. 8. Crusader; John Deturbe, U. S. 8. Tahoma. 

Dec. 3.—Patrick J. McMahon, U.S. S. Mahaska. 

Dec. 5.—Samuel D. Edwards, U. 8. S. Cambridge; Emile L. Golsten, U. 8. 8 
King Philip; James J. Sullivan, U. S. 8. Wando. 

Dec. 9.—William H. Crawford, U. 8. 8. Eutaw; William Welcker, U. 8. S. Len- 
apee. 

"De. 10.—Curtis Stanton, U. 8. 8S. Onondaga; James H. Finn, U. 8. S. Cohasset, 

Dec. 13.—Daniel R. McElroy, U. 8. S. Mendota; Henry M. Noyes, U. 8. 8. Ticon- 
deroga. 

Dec. 15.—Othello. D. Hughes, U. S. 8. Chocura; Charles W. O'Neill, DU. S. S. 
Poppy; Marcellus Villazon, Picket-Boat No. 6. : 

Dec. 16.—Michael F. Rogers, West Gulf Squadron. 

Dec. 20.—Daniel Berry, U. 8. S. Passaic. 

Dec. 22.—William Sloat, U. 8. S. Peoria; Charles L. Williams, U. S. S. Winooski. 

Dec. 27.—Aaron H. Showerman, U. S. 8. Spirea. 


Dec. 1.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Robert Whitehill, detached from the 
Conemaugh, and waiting orders. Acting Second Assistant Engineer P. H. Ken- 
drickson, detached from the Conemaugh, and waiting orders. Acting Second Assist- 
ant Engineer Henry B. Green, ordered to the Tahoma. Acting Second Assistant 
Engineer James Fagan, detached from the Muscoota, and ordered to the Talla- 
poosa. 

Dec. 2.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer William Campbell, detached from the 
Pontoosuc, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to the Grand Gulf. 

Dec. 3.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer George A. Hall, detached from the 
Grand Gulf, and ordered to the Juniper. Acting Second Assistant Engineer James 
Sullivan, detached from the Juniper, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to 
the Grand Gulf. 
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Dec. t.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer James H. Pelton, ordered to the 
Nauset. Acting Second Assistant Engineer Archibald E. McConnell, ordered to the 
Squando. 

"Des 10.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer John W. Reed, ordered to the North 
Atlantic Squadron. 

Dec. 12.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer William Lanman, detached from the 
Mercedita, and waiting orders. 

Dec. 16.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Thomas McIntosh, ordered to the 
Freeborn. Acting Second Assistant Engineer William P. Magaw, detached from 
the Freeborn, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to the Florida. 

Dec. 20.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer William A. Leavitt, detached from 
the Wyoming, and ordered to the Napa. 

Dec, 22.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Robert Whitehall, Jr., ordered to 
the Winooski. Acting Second Assistant Engineer Thomas Fitzgerald, ordered to 
the Winooski. 

Dec. 23.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Isaac Johnson, ordered to the Cam- 
bridge. 

Dee. 24,—Acting Second Assistant Engineer James F. Powers, ordered to the 
West Gulf Squadron. 

Dec. 28.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer William T. Goff, ordered to the 
Merrimack. Acting Second Assistant Engineer John B. Dick, ordered to the 
Calypso. 

Dec. 30.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Thomas W. Hineline, detached 
from the Victoria, and granted sick leave. 


Appointed Acting Third Assistant Engineers. 


Dec. 1.—-John M. Lord, U. 8. 8. Hibiscus; George Westinghouse, Jr., U. 8. 8. 
Muscoota; Joseph T. Vinall, U. 8. 8. Tallapoosa. 

Dec. 2.—Michael J. Carroll, U. 8. 8. Tahoma; Charles W. Forbes, U. 8S. S. Con- 
necticut; William Holland, U. 8. S. Connecticut; John Allen, U. 8. 8. Connec- 
ticut. 

Dec. 3.—Richard Law, U. 8. S. Poppy. 

Dec. 10.—William H. Fisher, U. 8. 8. Dai Ching; John Agnew, South Atlantic 
Squadron; John Corsen, South Atlantic Squadron; William H. Missimer, South 
Atlantic Squadron; David Holtz, U. 8S. S. Saugus. 

Dec. 12.—John H. McDonald, U. 8. S. Santiago de Cuba; Joseph Hunt, U. 8. 8. 
Periwinkle. 


Dec. 13.—Lemuel M. Poole, U. 8. 8. Mendota. 

Dec. 15.—W. L. Lewis, U. 8. 8. Narcissus. 

Dec. 16.—George Anderson, U. 8. 8. Arkansas; John Lewis, U. 8. 8. Arizona. 

Dec. 17.—Thomas Holt, U. 8. 8. Napa; William H. Demming, U. 8. S. Napa; 
Stephen Rand, U. S. 8. Merrimack. 

Dec. 24.—Burt Hamilton and Frederic L. Hearson, U. 8S. S. Fah-Kee. 

Dec. 27.—Walter A. Webster, Edward G. Park, Robert B.,Lincoln, Jr., Alonzo 
D. Parsons, and John M. Yound, West Gulf Squadron. 

Dec. 28.—William N. Gilbert, U. S. 8S. Calypso; Michael T. Harrigan, U. 8. 8. 
Circassian. 

Dec. 29.—Wumphrey Ginglen, U. 8. 8. Fort Morgan; Charles Parker, North At- 
lantic Squadron. 

Dec. 30.—Charles H. Pennington, U. 8. S. Republic; Charles S. Cobb, Francis 
M. Kennedy, Joseph W. Goff, Isaac 8. Evans, Charles D. Wrightington, and Corey 
C. Freeman, ordered to report to the Commandant of the Norfolk Navy Yard for 
duty on such vessels as he may assign. 


Dec. 1.—Acting Third ‘Assistant Engineer Thomas Clark, detached from the 
Calypso, and ordered to the Tallapoosa. 

Dec. 2.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Jeremiah Barringer, detached from 
Picket-Boat No. 6, and ordered to the Winooski. 

Dec. 9.—Acting Third Assistant Engineers T. Gavaghan, George A. Slight, 
Thomas Lorby, and Clark Hartt, detached from the Adela, and waiting orders. 

Dec. 10.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer John C. Batchelder, detached from 
the Dai Ching, and ordered North. 
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Dec. 12.—Acting Third Assistant Engineers William Ellis, William McComb, 
John H. Hopkins, and David J. Lanahan, detached from the Mercedita, and wait- 
ing orders. Acting Third Assistant Engineer Chester R. Merrill, detached from 
the Santiago de Cuba, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to the Potomac 
Flotilla. Acting Third Assistant Engineer John A. Strieby, ordered to the Peri- 
winkle. 

Dec. 13.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer B. Frank Teal, detached from the 
Tulip, and granted sick leave. 

Dec. 14.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer William T. Longee, detached from 
the Lenapee, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to the Fort Morgan. Act- 
ing Third Assistant Engineer James W. Kent, detached from the Calypso, and 
ordered to the Periwinkle. Acting Third Assistant Engineer George R. Dunkley, 
detached from the Calypso, and ordered to the Hibiscus. Acting Third Assistant 
Engineer Isaac A. Conover, ordered to the Lenapee. Acting Third Assistant 
Engineer James Lockwood, ordered to the Tahoma. 

Dec. 15.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer William McCombe, ordered to the 
Morse. 

Dec, 17.—Acting Third Assistant Engineers G. W. Kiersted and George A. Dean, 
ordered to the Napa. 

Dec. 21.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer George C. Rogers, detached from the 
North Atlantic Squadron, and granted sick leave. 

Dec. 22.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Lucius Harlow, ordered to the Peoria. 
Acting Third Assistant Engineer Thomas Campbell, ordered to the Peoria. 

Dec. 23.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Jarvis B. Edson, detached from the 
Fah-Kee, ‘ind ordered to the Cambridge. Acting Third Assistant Engineer Chris- 
topher McCormick, ordered to the Cambridge. 

Dec. 27.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer James Hollingsworth, ordered to the 
Spirea. Acting Third Assistant Engineer John Mee and Henry J. Johnson, 
ordered to the Spirea. 

Dec. 28.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer William Hopkins, ordered to the Mer- 
rimack. Acting Third Assistant Engineer George M. Smith, ordered to the Calypso. 
Acting Third Assistant Engineer George Bertram. 

Dec, 31.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer James H. Blessing, detached from 
the Newbern, and granted sick leave. Acting Third Assistant Engineer George 
A. Dean, granted sick leave. Acting Third Assistant Engineer Samuel H. Linn, 
detached from the Aries, and ordered to report to Commodore Dornin for duty. 


Promoted. 


Dec. 2.—Acting Master W. L. Martine, to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 

Dec, 6.—Acting Ensigns C, F. Taylor and F. G. Osborne, to Acting Masters. 

Dec. 8.—Acting Ensign R. Sommers, to Acting Master. Acting Volunteer Lieu- 
tenant Edward Conroy, to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commander. 

Dec. 9.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Pierre Giraud, to Acting Volunteer Lieu- 
tenant-Commander. x 

Dec. 10.—Acting Master B. C. Dean, to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 

Dec. 12.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Wm. B. Eaton, to Acting Volunteer 
Lieutenant-Commander. 

Dec. 15.—Acting Ensigns John White, Joseph A. Bullard, and John J. Butler, to 
Acting Masters. 

Dec. 16.—Acting Ensign Henry G. Macy, to be Acting Master. 

Dec, 22.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant C. F. W. Behm, to be Acting Volunteer 
Lieutenant-Commander. Acting Master George E. Nelson, to be Acting Volunteer 
Lieutenant. Acting Ensign David Organ, to be Acting Master. 

Dec. 24.—Acting Master William MeGloin, to be Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 

Dec. 29.—Acting Ensign Henry Taylor, to be Acting Master. 

Dec. 31.—Acting Ensign John K. Barker, to be Acting Master. 


Resigned. 
Dec. 2.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Theodore Kitchen. Acting Ensign 0. L. 
Weeden. 
Dec. 5.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Joseph Stevens. Acting First Assistant 
Engineer Charles H. Harrington. 
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Dec. 6.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer W. W. Tunis. 

Dec. 8.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Theodore EK. Smith. 

Dec. 12.—Acting Assistant Paymaster F. C. Hills. 

Dec. 14.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Frank Smith. Acting Assistant Pay- 
master H. J. Bullay. 

Dec. 15.—Acting Master J. P. Randall. 

Dec. 17.—Acting Masters George Williams and W. O. Lundt. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster George W. Burkett. 

Dec. 19.— Acting First Assistant Engineer F. A. Bremon. 

Dec, 20.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Stephen T. Brown. Acting Ensign 
George Kendall. 

Dec. 23.—Acting Assistant Paymaster William B. Crosby, Jr. 

Dec, 28.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles H. West. Acting Third Assistant 
Engineer George A. Slight. Acting Master John Dillingham. 

Dec. 30.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Isaac Johnson. 

Dec. 31.—Acting Ensign John M. Richards. 


Dec. 2.—Acting Master’s Mates Charles C. Jones and James H. Gordon. 

Dec. 3.—Acting Master’s Mate Richard Wilcox. 

Dec. 5.—Acting Master’s Mate Robert Anderson. 

Dec, 6.—Acting Master’s Mate William Cook, Jr. 

Dec. 1.—Acting Master’s Mate William W. Brandt. 

Dec. 15.—Acting Master’s Mate George R. Avery. 

Dec. 19.—Acting Master’s Mate John Williams. 

gece Master’s Mate Joseph J. Tinelli. Acting Master’s Mate Daniel 
McCool. ; 

Dec. 30.—Acting Master’s Mates William H. Hathorne, Charles 8. McCarty, 


and John C. Constant. 
Revoked. 


Dec. 1.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer David Girty. 

Dec. 2.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer T. O. Reynolds. 

Dec. 3.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer J. Snowden Bell. 

Dec. 9.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer R. D. Faron. 

Dec. 12.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer R. A. Copeland. Acting Ensign and 
Pilot C. B. Parry. 

Dec. 13.—Acting Ensign V. J. Young. Acting Ensign Daniel Lester. 

Dec. 15.—Acting Ensign William Bourne. 

Dec. 11.—Acting Ensign William B. Marchant. Acting Second Assistant En- 
gineer Charles L. Fowler. 

Dec. 19.—Acting Ensign G. B. Mitchell. Acting Second Assistant Engineer H. 
8. Walcott. 

Dec. 22.—Acting Ensign Thomas Tierney. 

Dec. 28.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer James H. Eppes. 


Dec, 1.—Acting Master’s Mate Christopher H. Foster. 
Dec. 24.—Acting Master’s Mate E. W. Walton. 


Dismissed. 

Dec. 5.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Peter Innis. 

Dec. 6.—Acting a Paymaster Augustus Esenwein. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster H. D. Kimberly. Acting Ensign William H. Dumont. 

Dec, 12.—Acting Ensign Joseph L. Penfield. 

Dec. 14.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Edward Missett. 

Dec. 17.—Acting Ensign Milton Griffith. 

Dec. 23.—Acting Ensign A. A. Robinson. 

Dec. 27.—Acting Assistant Surgeon William J. Gilfillan. 

Dec, 28.—Acting Gunner William: Finnigan. 

Dec. 29.—Acting Master and Pilot William Jones. Acting Ensign Jobn N. 
Yeaton. 

Dec. 30.—Acting Ensign W. H. Thomas. * 

Dec. 29.—Acting Master’s Mate V. B. Gates. 
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Miscellaneous, 


Dec. 9.—Sentence of Court-Martial, cashiering Acting Master J. W. Caswell, 
mitigated to suspension from duty for three months without pay. 

Dec, 10.—Sentence of Court-Martial, dismissing Acting Third Assistant Engineer 
Robert J. Ewing, mitigated to suspension from duty for two months on half pay. 
Sentence of Court-Martial approved, sentencing Acting Third Assistant Engineer 
C. H. Bartram to confinement for six months. 

Dec. 12,—Order dismissing Acting Ensign and Pilot G. M. Lawrence revoked, 
and his resignation accepted, to date from August 2d, 1864. 

Dec, 21.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Robert T. Ewing, suspended from 
duty for two months on half pay. 

Dec. 9.—Sentence of Court-Martial, dismissing Acting Master’s Mate W. J. 
Lewis, mitigated to “ suspension on half pay for two months,” and confinement to 
the limits of such vessel as Rear-Admiral Porter may direct for the same length of 
time. Sentence of Court-Martial approved, that Acting Master’s Mate James H. 
McClure, be “‘ reduced to the rate of Ordinary Seaman for fifteen months, and at 
the expiration of that time to be disbonorably discharged from the Naval Service 
of the U.S.” ° 

Dec. 10.—Sentence of Court-Martial, dismissing Acting Master’s Mate John 
McGovern, mitigated to “ suspension from duty for three months without pay.” 


Died. 


Acting Ensign Edward Winnemere, of the U. S. S. Yantic, on the 24th Decem- 
ber, 1864, of wounds received in action. 


Mississippi Squadron. 


Dec. 15.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant George W. Brown, detached from the 
Mississippi Squadron, and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. _ 

Dec. 23:—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Henry 8. Wetmore, detached from the 
Atlantic Squadron, and granted sick leave. 

(Mr. Wetmore belongs tu the Miss. Squadron, but was detached for duty in the 
North Atlantic Squadron at the request of Admiral Porter.) 

Dec. 20.—Acting Master Michael Hickey, ordered to report to Acting Rear- 
Admiral Lee, for duty. (Exchanged prisoner.) 


Appointed Acting Master's Mates. 
Dec. 1.— W. H. Roberts. 
Dec. 6.—Charles E. Pelton. 
Dec, 20.—Acting Master’s Mate E. N. Wild, ordered to report to Acting Rear- 
Admiral Lee, for duty. 
Appointed Acting Gunner. 
Dec. 12.—David Damon. 


Resigned, 


Dec. 1.—Acting Chief Engineer Edward Merriman. 
Dec. 1.—Acting Assistant Surgeon H. Beauchamp. 
Dec. 31.—Acting Master’s Mate Herman Alms, 


Revoked, 


Dec. 1.—Acting Master’s Mate E. D. O’Bryon. 

Dec, 3.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer E. L. Morse. 
Dec. 22.—Acting Master’s Mate John A. Leaman. 

Dec. 23.—Acting Master’s Mate Charles Jordan. 

Dec. 24.—Acting Master’s Mate E. A. Turpin. 


Dismissed. 


Dec, 2.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Richard Nugent. 
Dec. 3.—Acting First Assistant Engineer John Connelly. 
Dec. 29.—Acting Master’s Mate John Thompson. 
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JUSTICE TO OUR GALLANT DEFENDERS. 


[We have received several communications from officers of 
high rank, on the subject of pay. Among them is the follow- 
ing, which needs no editorial comment, but that of our hearti- 
est sanction and earnest hope for the justice so imperatively 
demanded by the necessities of men who deserve a thousand- 
fold what we can ever pay them.—Eb.] 


THE PAY OF THE ARMY. 


THE present pay of the Army was established in peaceful times, when gold was 
at par, and all the necessaries of life much cheaper than they are in these warlike 
times, when the price of gold ranges from two dollars twenty-five to two dollars 
fifty cents. A captain of infantry, who, before the war, received and lived com- 
fortably on, with his family, one hundred and eighteen dollars fifty cents, in gold, 
per month, which, at the present rate (say two dollars twenty-five cents), would 
now be worth to him two hundred and sixty-six dollars sixty two cents. So that 
now he gets tess than one-half the pay he did in peaceful times, whilst his expenses 
are more than doubled, and the risk of life infinitely greater. 

Before the war, our officers, stationed mostly in places where they could have 
their families with them, were seldom obliged to maintain two separate establish- 
ments, as they are now, when so completely separated from their families. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of our volunteers, who rushed to the protection of our na- 
tional flag, when first assailed, left comfortable homes and a lucrative business to 
peril their lives in the cause of the country. What a sad record it would be could 
the number be stated of those who never saw those homes again, or returned only 
to find their inmates in want, and their business ruined, with the prospect of com- 
mencing life anew, weighed down possibly by wounds which but illy fitted them 
for the additional struggle required. There are thousands now in the service who 
have this sad prospect before them; many who, actuated by the highest patriot- 
ism, still remain in the field, although there is a continued tug at their heart-strings 
to go home to provide for the dear ones there. 

Surely Government should try to compensate as adequately as possible those who 
so freely make these sacrifices for it. The pains and penalties attaching to a state 
of war are many, and although the war be prosecuted for the good of all, they are 
not equally shared by all. Those who risk their lives and limbs in the field, should 
be well paid by those who remain at home and risk neither. 

It is a fact worthy of the highest credit to our people, that their money has been 
as freely poured out in this struggle, as has the blood of our brave soldiers in the 
field; but more of it should go towards paying our soldiers, and less into the pock- 
ets of those who do not do the fighting. : 

The pay of army officers is subject to a tax by Government, which amounts to 
five per cent. on the excess over fifty dollars per month, so that a captain’s is re- 
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duced from one hundred and eighteen dollars fifty cents, to one hundred and fifteen 
dollars eight cents, or forty-one dollars ten cents per year; and correspondingly 
for every other rank. It certainly-would be a very proper measure to exempt the 
pay of officers from this tax altogether, and the pay should be doubled for all officers 
and soldiers with the exception of the general officers, who do not need so large an 
increase. 

Instead of the pay being made to depend upon the commutation value of so many 
rations, servants, &c., each officer should receive a certain, fixed salary. This has 
often been proposed and recommended by our authorities, but has never become & 
law, although it is difficult to find a single well-founded objection to it. 

The distinction made in the Navy, between the pay of officers when on sea and 
on other duty, is an admirable one, and should be introduced into the Army, making 
the pay of the officer doing duty in the field higher than that of one out of the 
field, and the pay of an officer on leave of absence, or waiting orders, less than 
either. By the present arrangement, the officer exposing his life every day in the 
field, separated from his family and comfortable home, gets less pay than one who 
is in quiet enjoyment of both; for the latter draws commutation of fuel and quar- 

_ters, which is not allowed to the former. This is placing a premium upon an 
avoidance of duty in the field, which, to say the least of it, is very bad policy. 

Every argument which can be made use of in favor of increasing the officers’ 
pay, applies with double force to the pay of the enlisted men, those who are, after 
all, the real patriots of this war, 

Congress being now in session again, this important matter of the pay of those 
on whose shoulders the whole welfare of our country depends, should occupy its 
earliest and most serious attention. Strengthen the hearts, and consequently the 
arms, of our brave soldiers in the field, by providing for them in such a way that 
they may always feel amidst tle storm of battle, no matter what happens to them, 
the dear ones at home have bread to eat and a home to cover them. No one, except 
one who has felt the want of such a feeling, can know how that reflection does 
strengthen the arm and brave the heart in time of peril! 

Protect your defenders, and they will protect you. 


[We are very glad to see that Mr. Wilson has introduced into 
the Senate a bill to increase the compensation of certain officers 
of the Army in the field. The first section provides that the 
commutation price of rations, to all officers below and including 
brevet brigadier-generals, shall be fifty cents after the 1st of 
March, instead of thirty cents, as at present; but this shall not 
apply to officers who are entitled to commutation for quarters, 
or to ofticers of the Veteran Reserve Corps. 

The second section relieves all officers of the Army and Navy 
from the payment of income tax. The third section provides 
that every officer who remains in the service, except those in 
the Veteran Reserve Corps, and those on detached duty, who get 
commutation for quarters, shall at the close of the war be en- 
titled to three months’ pay, on being honorably mustered out 
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of the service. This applies to volunteer officers only. 
above was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
This is a movement in the right direction, but is only, we 


hope, a first step.—Eb. ] 


Wasuineron, D. C., January 19, 1865. 


Zo the Editor of the ‘‘United States Service Magazine.” 

Sm :—In the January number of your Magazine there is an article headed “A 
Word for the Quartermaster’s Department,” wherein a statement is made which I 
wish to correct. 

The writer relates a story, which he says “ was rife at the time,” in relation to a 
remark said to have been made by me to some quartermaster who presented a 
requisition to me for one hundred teams “to go to Warrenton or Culpepper, or 
somewhere about there,” for the use of General Pope’s army. 

This story, if “ rife at the time,” is, like many others told around the camp-fires, 
without any foundation in fact. 

The language attributed to me is not such as I am in the habit of using, and I 
have not the slightest recollection of having made any such remark. 

The writer was evidently misinformed, and unintentionally does me injustice 
when he attributes it to me. 

By publishing this correction in the next number of your Magazine, you will 
greatly oblige, Yours, truly, F, H. Rucker, 

Brigadier- General and Chief Quartermaster, 
& Dépét of Washington. 





